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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 


spacious rooms, all outside 








exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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MY BELOVED 


By HELeN LuKENs GAUT 


HEN first we met Beloved, ‘twas radiant flush of 
morn 
In Nature’s rock-bound palace where treasures of 
life are born; 
You were a snow-capped mountain, I was an Alpine Lake, 
You held your head in a glory of sky, while I was but 
half awake. 


I thrilled with sacred passion as your shadow touched 
my breast 

And I kissed your purple raiment unfurled o’er my opal 
nest ; 

You saw my adoration, and into your proud stern heart 

Surged eloquent rapture of knowing, that we, of God’s 
scheme were a part. 


Dawn flamed, declared our betrothal, while brooklets of 
melted snow 

Were sparkling pearl-clad envoys bearing love to me in 
their flow. 

Within its crystal confine, my heart was like bell at chime, 

Ringing clear through forest primeval in melody subtly 
divine. 


The sun flashed high in the Heaven, deflected its gold 
in my soul, 

While I tossed the age-old message back to you on love- 
wrought scroll. 

Now centuries pass unheeded, as you stand protective, 
true; 

While I, content in my opal nest, thank God that he 
gave me you. 
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Behind the Frosted Glass at Geneva 


By CarRLTON KENDALL 


duthor “The Truth About Korea,” “Britain’s Colonial Crisis,” etc., and formerly correspondent at the League of Nations. 


derstand the League 

of Nations, you 
must go to Geneva and 
live,” Count Clauzel, 
French representative on 
the Council, said to me 
one June afternoon as I 
sat in his beautiful Louis 
XVI office in Paris. “To read about 
the League in books; to visit it only dur- 
ing one of the great international con- 
ferences is like trying to get an insight 
into French family life by attending an 
illustrated lecture or by taking tea at a 
formal Parisien salon,” he continued. 
“During the conferences, the League is 
on display, so to speak, groomed and at- 
tired for the occasion, like a hostess at 
a large dinner party. If you wish to 
observe its real character, though, you 
must see it informally and under more 
intimate conditions.” 

Thus it was that a week later found 
me standing on the upper deck of the 
“Vevey,” as her white swan-like form 
glided through the tourmaline water of 
Lake Leman. In the burnished rays of 
the setting sun, Mont Blanc glistened in 
the distance while nearer at hand rose 
purple mountains which subsided into 
green rolling hills and gentle plains 
whose edges dipped into the clear lake. 

Geneva, already enveloped by the dusk 
shadows, lay before us; its old citadel 
alone still touched by the sunlight. Its 
orderly five and six story buildings clung 
about the foot of the lake in a genial 
friendly manner nearly encircling the 
promenade-lined harbor with its two 
miniature white lighthouses on their re- 
spective jettys. Even that first night, 
it impressed me as an unpretentious, 
comfortable little city whose citizens 
were simple, good-hearted people unaf- 
fected by the sophistications of modern 
civilization. 

The League of Nations, known 
locally as the “Societe des Nations”’ is, 
I soon discovered, looked upon by the 
citizens of Geneva as in the same cate- 
gory with the Zoological Gardens and 
the Watch Making Industry, namely: 
As one of the civic points of interest and 


T YOU want to un- 


During the last few years the eyes of the world have been turned 
toward Geneva. Whether or not one believes that the League of 
Nations is the secret to world peace, the accompanying article is most 
illuminating. In this country there is decided difference of opinion 
among thinking men and women as to whether the United States 
should become a party to the League. Mr. Kendall has had every 
opportunity while stationed at Geneva to study conditions there. His 
article, while not controversial, gives us a splendid idea of the spirit 
of the place. He writes in most interesting and instructive fashion. 


as a fairly large white-collar industry. 
Of its political importance, they care not 
one whit, so long as its activities do not 
embroil their little country in war. Of 
its proceedings and discussions they have 
only a mild curiosity insomuch as these 
do not affect local business conditions. 
When the cinema palaces become bor- 
ing, the Geneva housewives take their 
fancy work and repair to the League As- 
sembly Hall to crochet or knit in rhythm 
to the cadence of the speeches and “to 
see all the latest fashions” in the dis- 
tinguished visitor’s gallery. 

“In a way the League is good for 
Geneva,” one merchant told me, “but 
even as a white-collar industry it em- 
ploys only about a thousand workers. 
Of course it cannot be compared to a 
Ford Assembling Plant or a National 
Cash Register Company! The people 
permanently employed on the Secretariat 
spend their money here, but the Septem- 
ber Assembly meetings have almost 
ruined the autumn tourist trade for the 
delegates occupy all the first-class hotels 
at what used to be the height of the 
season. Now the de luxe tourists, who 
always were good watch and champagne 
customers, go over to Evian, Vevey or 
Lausanne when the early frosts drive 
them from the high Alpine resorts.” 

“But surely the diplomats spend much 
money here?” I inquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively. “Alas monsieur! Diplomatic sal- 
aries are not those of the floating Four 
Hundred.” 

Thus Geneva citizens express them- 
selves freely about the League’s selection 
of their city as the site of its “white- 
collar industry.” Diplomats to them are 
prospective customers and nothing more. 
One Wednesday market day I passed a 
covey of canvas booths set up in the 





central plaza and whom 
should I behold but a Per- 
sian Prince carefully pick- 
ing his way between rows 
of brightly scoured vege- 
tables, a diplomatic folio 
beneath his arm. As he 
came abreast a pyramid of 
cabbages, the stout peas- 
ant woman in charge selected one from 
her pile and holding it out to him in- 
vitingly demanded in broken French, 
“Buy a fine red cabbage Monsieur, and 
take it home to your wife.” 

Many are the tales told at the League 
of similar incidents experienced by dis- 
tinguished statesmen while in Geneva. 
Perhaps the most humorous of these is 
the story of the two elegant South 
American diplomats who arrived at the 
Gare de Cornavin in high hats and full 
formal diplomatic clothes and were mis- 
taken for a pair of traveling jugglers 
and sword swallowers. 

Today, only an occasional new cor- 
respondent will appear at an ordinary 
conference wearing a high hat and there 
is a custom amongst certain members 
of the regular news service to lay bets 
upon how many days he will “stick it 
out” in the face of the Geneva popu- 
lace’s unabashed curiosity. Only one 
correspondent—and he, incidently, from 
mid-western America—has been known 
to date to brave his “stove-pipe” until 
the end of a conference; but even this 
exception has not appreciably affected 
the betting odds. 

This simplicity of the Geneva popu- 
lace, I soon found, exerted a tremendous 
influence on the personality of the 
League. The trappings and accessories 
of aristocratic diplomacy are strangely 
absent at the League Headquarters, 
which is a plain ex-hotel situated in the 
center of a park-like garden beside the 
lake shore, a delightfully sunny spot in 
full view of towering Alpine peaks. “To 
maintain a studied diplomatic poise here 
is impossible,” a noted Eufopean diplo- 
mat told me one day while we were 
awaiting the opening of a committee ses- 
sion. “Whatever self-inflated opinion a 
man may have when he arrives in Gen- 
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eva, it cannot bear up long under this 
environment of honest simplicity, un- 
affected sincerity and the ever-present 
realization of overshadowing natural 
forces. Look at those mighty snow- 
capped peaks,” he indicated the Mont 
Blanc range, “what avails man’s puny 
machinations beside such tremendous po- 
tential energies? Whenever I come here 
to Geneva, I experience a sense of being 
isolated from the world’s 

petty jealousies, political and 

economic ambitions and I can 

look upon even the most 

difficult problems with de- 

tached objectivity.” 

To see the League at a 
great conference is, I found, 
indeed as Count Clauzel re- 
marked, “like seeing a host- 
ess at a formal reception.” 

The more interesting sub- 
committee meetings, heralded 

to the world as “mysterious 

secret sessions of vast import- 

ance” are not open to the 

public or even to the press. 

They are usually held in a 

quaint little stone building 

adjoining the main _head- 

quarters and whose windows look out 
into the forested part of the garden. 
The Villa St. Victor it is called. 

The League’s public sessions are in- 
formally formal and while simpler than 
the proceedings of our Senate or House 
of Representatives (for the League has 
no provision for franking printed 
speeches home to the rural constituents 
when the seed allowance gives out) the 
brief discussions are conducted with 
polite dignity and may well be compared 
to those of a formal drawing-room. How 
little a visitor to the League at such 
times really sees of the soul and heart 
of its organism, I discovered one day 
when, through a mistake in my French 
translating, I stumbled into a secret 
session. 

The room in which this secret session 
was held was on the ground floor of the 
Villa St. Victor. Its door bore a hand- 
written sign “Sous Commission No. X”’ 
which owing to my unfamiliarity with 
French script and the careless writing of 
the person who did the sign, I misin- 
terpreted for ““Tout Commission.” The 
“Tout Commission” meetings were open 
to the public and so I entered and sat 
down in one corner. I happened to be 
the second person to arrive and when 
the full sub-committee had assembled, 
the doors were closed and the meeting 
started. It was nct ur.til it was under 
way, that I discovered my mistake and 
then it was too late to go out. From 
over the tree-tops in the garden, the sun- 
ecnuuesieseieel 


light filtered into the room while 
through the open windows resounded the 
merry chirp of birds. The room itself 
was bare of any decorations which might 
conceal electrical apparatus and was fur- 
nished with a plain long oak table and 
the necessary chairs for the members and 
their advisors. 

The members included several of the 
most important European diplomats and 


Morning Comes 


By CHARLES ERSKINE Scott Woop 


ORNING comes through rustling grove; 
Her white arms held out to embrace; 
Her silver-sandaled footsteps move 


In dancer’s rhythm to the secret place: 


W here she will meet her sisters of the Day; 
A cool grove—tossing their naked limbs about 
In mystic dances and ethereal play ; 
Blue jays squall and mag pies join the shout. 
She shakes from the willows shining drops, 


W hich make the very air a smile. 


Earth for a moment, breathless waits and stops 


And dew lies in the mullein leaves awhile. 


the chairman was a distinguished vis- 
count from the Orient. Discretion pro- 
hibits my naming them or giving a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings. After 
the chairman called the meeting to 
order, someone suggested that since 
everyone present understood French, if 
there were no objections, they would 
save time by dispensing with translating. 
This was agreed upon and the discus- 
sion opened. I knew several of the men 
present and had been chatting with them 
before the meeting and it was due to 
this, I found out later, that I was per- 
mitted to stay—each one thinking I was 
serving in the capacity of an expert to 
the other. 

Never can I forget the following two 
hours. Each man was in action to the 
full potentiality of his intellect. The air 
was charged with psychic electricity. 
Diplomatic phraseology, oratory and 
studied politeness were put aside. With 
a familiarity born of long personal con- 
tact, they talked, argued, smoked, took 
notes, contradicted, pointed out fallacies 
and discussed the probable legal, econ- 
omic, racial, social and political reactions 
to every sentence in the important docu- 
ment being framed. The brilliant wit, 
the thrilling dynamic vivacity, the keen 
alertness, the terrific tension increased 
as the meeting proceeded. 

For the most part, the chairman puffed 
away at his now-famous pipe in silence, 
his sharp black eyes missing no move- 
ment or gesture. Only when two or 
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three tried to talk at once did he jp. 
terrupt and restore order. In the o. 
casional momentary lulls, the chirp of 
the birds sounded outside in the garden, 
Over the tree tops, the yellow Septem. 
ber sun-light poured into the room unt] 
the men were bathed in perspiration. 

The discussions were direct and very 
much to the point. They involved , 
problem of great delicacy, a garbled pre. 
sentation of which in the 
press at that time would cer. 
tainly have led to wide pop- 
ular misunderstandings prob- 
ably resulting in such bad 
feeling that further negotia- 
tions would have been im- 
possible. It was for this 
reason that the meetings 
were held behind closed 
doors. At the end of two 
hours, an agreement was 
reached and a resolution 
drawn up which was pre- 
sented to the full committee 
and later in public session to 
the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil, both of which had to pass 
it before it became effective, 

During the entire “secret 
meeting” I witnessed nothing that say- 
ored in the least of intrigue or clandes- 
tine diplomacy, such as I have occasion- 
ally observed at other political sessions 
elsewhere. My impression upon leaving 
this holy of holies was of having wit- 
nessed a group of high-powered, keenly 
intelligent men endeavoring to find a 
satisfactory solution for a problem af- 
fecting the lives of hundreds of millions 
of human beings differing in racial, re- 
ligious, linguistic and cultural traditions. 
Each of them were clear-thinking, prac- 
tical specialists and devoid of any sug- 
gestion of maudlin sentimentality such 
as one frequently observes amongst the 
delegates of international peace gather- 
ings. 

Not once during my months of resi- 
dence did I hear a member of the sec- 
retariat discuss pacifism. They were all 
too busy attending to their tasks to en- 
gage in idle theorizing about war. Ap- 
parently what the League is trying to do 
is to perfect a headquarters for inter- 
national meetings where the world’s 
specialists and statesmen can congregate 
informally and work out the fundamen- 
tal economic, moral, political, scientific, 
psychological and social problems which 
must be solved before any movement to- 
ward realizing international peace and 
security can even be undertaken. In this 
object lies the secret of its growth and 
success. That we in America were not 
more cognizant of this surprised me un- 
til, some months later, as a correspond- 
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ent I attended my first international con- 
ference. Then I discovered that the 
reason lies in the blue press room at the 
end of the hall. Here, between sessions, 
we gathered to scan the typewritten bul- 
letins pinned to the walls. Some of us 
favored the League; some of us were 
opposed to it—but all of us were look- 
ing for something sensational to cable 
back. And what is there sensational in 
a meeting of gray-bearded scientists 
gathered to discuss the world unifica- 
tion of the reckoning of time or to con- 
sider the international exchange of in- 
formation relating to institutions of 
chemical research? Ten cables confined 
to such discussions and we would be 
searching a new job. The result is that 
out of every dozen posted bulletins, two 
or three are selected as the basis for the 
day’s dispatches to America, irrespective 
of the correspondent’s 
personal inclinations in 
the matter; since the 
public thinks of the 
League primarily in con- 
nection with pacificism, 
these are usually the bul- 
letins describing the 
meetings of the Disarm- 
ament Commission. This 
commission is usually 
but one of six in session 
and its proceedings are 
often of far less import- 
ance than those of the 
other five—yet to the 
outside world the future 
of the League seems to 
hang upon its achieve- 
ments. 

Those who know the 
inner workings at Gen- 
eva, however, realize 
that for the next few 
years the Disarmament Commission’s 
task will probably consist only in the 
clearing up of technical disputes and 
the preparation of statistical reports, 
for like the other committees it is pur- 
suing the policy of collecting adequate 
information upon its subject before pre- 
senting any definite plan of action. The 
whole policy of the League administra- 
tion is to gather facts and study them 
well before undertaking reforms affect- 
ing the life, security and happiness of 
millions of pebple and to take no action 
rashly, upon theorectical guesses or in 
moments of emotional hysteria. 

I found that aside from the two 
months when the Assembly and con- 
ferences are in session, life at the 
League Headquarters is similar to life 
in any large corporation’s administra- 
tive offices. There is the same business- 
family-like atmosphere, the same pride 
in the efficiency and well-being of the 








“concern.” The majority of the depart- 
ments open at eight o'clock in the 
morning; by nine typewriters are click- 
ing busily, filing clerks are poring over 
office systems, messenger boys are hurry- 
ing along the hallways with sheaves of 
papers and the desk telephones are in 
constant use. None of the sleepy atmos- 
phere that typifies the average political 
offices in Latin countries, none of the 
supercilious pretension which for cen- 
turies has been diplomacy’s barrier be- 
tween its devious machinations and the 
general public was in evidence. The 
ridiculous flunkies in full-dress livery 
that I found in the mortuary-like en- 
trance hall of the Peace Palace at. The 
Hague were absent. Thomas Mark- 
wick, blue-eyed, pleasant faced, slight 
of build and attired in a plain dark 
suit greeted me each morning as I 


El Corredor Del Camino 
(The Road-Runner) 


By WINIFRED DAvIDSON 


OW NHILL he fled just now in noon’s white heat, 
Tired, harried corredor. His proud crest shines 
Like a blue jewel near my summer vines 
W here he maintains an insecure retreat. 
His tail’s a vibrant slender fan. His feet 
Imprint bright dust with cuneate designs. 
Now starts he toward quick death; perchance divines 
His fate ... whom laughing dons once named, “Small Cheat.” 


“Cheat,” “Countryman,” they called him, who descends 
This foe-filled street with undefiant strut; 

Not now to taunt and tease his erstwhile friends 
With brazen chuckled, “Tut-tut-tut ... tut-tut!” 
Quite voiceless now, wise golden eyes half shut, 

Road-runner darts; so a bold dynast ends. 


passed the information desk in the lobby 
with a pleasant English “Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

If a visitor enters and has any defi- 
nite business or wishes to see someone 
on the Secretariat, he is admitted to 
their office without delay; if he wants 
to see the building and Thomas Mark- 
wick is not busy, he shows them about 
himself. The lobby is as accessible as 
any hotel lobby. No armed guards, no 
iron grills have to be passed. After the 
first week, I discovered a short cut 
through the garden entrance, down a 
gravel pathway to a little gateway 
opening onto the quai and thereafter 
unmolested came and went by this 
“postern gate’”—a procedure impossible 
at any other European diplomatic center 
I have visited. 

Democracy apparently reigns  su- 
preme, for during the noon hours the 
typists and diplomats both freely 
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strolled about the gardens or had coffee 
at the little iron tables on the terrace 
overlooking Lake Geneva. Nowhere in 
Europe can one mingle as freely with 
world-famous personalities. Often dur- 
ing Assembly meetings while en route 
to my desk in the library, I would pass 
Paderewski, Ex-premier Briand or the 
Prince of Abyssinia chatting quietly in 
the lobby. Once I remember a meek 


little woman in a severe gray dress 
stopped me just preceding a council 
meeting and asked timidly, “I wonder 


if you would mind telling me where | 
might see one of the famous European 
statesmen; I would so like to see one 
before I leave this afternoon.” When 
I told her she was standing beside the 
Prime Minister of England engaged in 
conversation with Lord Parmoor and 
Sir Eric Drummond, she was so excited 
I feared she was about 
to go into hysterics. 

Week-ends we spent 
mountain climbing, boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming 
(if the lake was not 
too cold), riding or if 
the weather appeared 
suitable and our finances 
would bear the strain, 
taking a two-day trip to 
one of the nearby re- 
sorts. Most of the staff 
on the Secretariat are 
young people, principal- 
ly university graduates 
or people alive to art, 
literature and world af- 
fairs. They come from 
every nationality and 
every corner of the 
earth, even America con- 
tributing its share. Sev- 
eral of them like Cap- 
tain Huntington Gilcrest, have seen 
service in various armies during the 
war. None of them are of the pallid, 
enemic type one occasionally sees in 
sterile government offices. Vigor, youth, 
brains, enthusiasm is the dominating 
human atmosphere. In every sense of 
the word, I found the League what an 
American business man calls “A going 
concern.” At frequent intervals new 
faces would appear in the lobby for a 
few days, keen sharp faces, and we 
would hear that there was a specialists’ 
conference on or that some experts as- 
signed to make field investigations had 
come in to deliver their reports. 

My research work demanded that I 
make the library my headquarters and 
here I soon became acquainted with Miss 
Florence Wilson, then its American di- 
rector and her American assistant, Miss 
Alice Bartlett. The library had formerly 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Geographic Environment of Man 


past, that dim uncer- 

tain time called by 
Clood the childhood of the 
world, man walked with 
slow and faltering step, 
guided and controlled by 
the hand of Nature. He 
lived in direct contact with 
her, his welfare depending 
upon his ability to use the 
blessings which she offered, 
or to overcome the ob- 
stacles which she placed in 
his path.’’* 

Today instead of fearing and offer- 
ing sacrifices to the forces of nature, 
man has, to a certain extent, harnessed 
them and put them to work for him. 
This does not mean that the relations 
between man and his geographic envir- 
onment are less important now than 
formerly. On the contrary they are much 
more important. Owing, in part, to 
modern means of transportation, the 
affairs of individuals and of nations are 
interwoven as never before. The effects 
of flood, hurricane, blizzard, tidal wave, 
untimely frost, drought, earthquake are 
now felt far from their places of origin. 

No longer is geography a “descrip- 
tion of the earth’s surface and_ its 
inhabitants”; it is the study of the 
relations between human life and _ its 
environment. Geography is therefore 
one of the broadest and most funda- 
mental of the sciences, and a knowledge 
of it is of practical value in every walk 
of life. The geographic factors of chief 
importance are climate, weather, topog- 
raphy, soil, rivers, minerals, oceans and 
forests. All that is attempted in this 
article is the presentation of illustra- 
tions of the influences of geographic en- 
vironment on daily life. Unless other- 
wise indicated, quotations are from the 
writer's text book: “Geography—Physi- 
cal, Economic, Regional,” published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, to whom 
acknowledgement is made. 


‘Te the long vanished 


Man and Climate 

“The average citizen of the Sahara 
cannot be reached by mail, telegraph 
nor telephone. Neither, train, trolley, 
auto nor carriage will carry one to his 
residence. His home is one of a collec- 
tion of similar buildings hidden by 
groves of date palms, among which 
narrow paths wind, and small streams 





*Chamberlain, James F., “Geographic En- 
vironment,” Bulletin of the American Bureau 
of Geography, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 1. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN 


Geography is a basic science. As pointed out by the author 
of the accompanying article, “Neither history nor the events 
of the day can be correctly interpreted” without a knowl- 
edge of geography. The author is Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Geographic Society, member Association of American 
Geographers, etc., and served as chairman of a national 
committee on reorganization of geography, teaching in 
schools and colleges. He is the author of numerous books 
on geography and travel, and recently contributed a series 
of articles to Overland Monthly under title “Canada: Land 
of Opportunity.” While scientific in background, the present 
article is popularized for the general reader.—Editor. 


of water flow. The houses are in most 
cases constructed of stones, sun-dried 
bricks or skins. There is little furni- 
ture. Cooking is generally done over 
an open fire, and the smoke escapes as 
best it can. 


In most parts of the Sahara the aver- 
age annual rainfall is less than 10 
inches, and in many places it is: prac- 
tically nothing. Where mountains rise 
high enovgh to chill the atmosphere to 
the condensation point, there is some 
rainfa 1. Obviously the Sahara can sup- 
port but a small population, and this is 
distributed in accordance with the water 
supply. Upon some of the oases there 
are towns of considerable size. Caravan 
routes connect the towns, the chief 
business of which is the trade in dates. 
As the camel can live for several days 





James FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN 


without water and with 
little food, it is the chief 
means of travel and trans- 
portation. 

The one condition which 
more than any other in- 
fluences the lives of the 
people on the Sahara is 
climate. Most of the soil 
is fertile, but except in 
favored localities Nature 
withholds the rain without 
which the soil cannot yield 
its fruits. Similar condi- 
tions of climate and life exist in much 
of Arabia. 

In the northern parts of both North 
America and Asia are areas where the 
ground, below the depth of two or 
three feet, remains permanently frozen. 
The growing of crops is prohibited by 
the short summers, and even trees are 
absent. The only form of vegetation 
that thrives is the reindeer moss. The 
food of the native inhabitants, except 
those who come in contact with white 
men, is obtained from the animals. 
Tools are made from bones and stones; 
and hollowed-out rocks, in which the 
oil of the seal or walrus is burned, 
serve as lamps and stoves. The dwell- 
ings are constructed of the most avail- 
able materials—sometimes snow and ice 
in winter, and skins in the summer. 

The physical environment of the 
Eskimo makes a diversity of occupation 
impossible. There is practically no such 
thing as division of labor, and therefore 
none of the industrial problems so im- 
portant in most parts of the world. 
House and boat building, hunting, fish- 
ing, tailoring, and the manufacture of 
a few crude articles are carried on by 
each family. The unfortunate inhabit- 
ants, few in number, wage a_ never- 
ceasing warfare with Nature, and as a 
result secure the means of a bare exist- 
ence. 

In the humid parts of the tropical 
zone Nature is so lavish that man does 
not need to struggle to secure a living. 
Wild and cultivated products of the 
soil furnish an abundance of food. 
Because of the high temperature, the 
requirements as to clothing and shelter 
are limited, and again the needs are 
met by the immediate environment. As 
vegetation grows at all seasons there 
is no period for which provision must 
be made in advance. These conditions 
do not develop thrift; in fact a hot and 
humid climate tends to foster indolence. 
This is illustrated on the delta of the 
Ganges, on the lowlands of the Philip- 
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pine Islands, in the East and West In- 
dies, on the Atlantic coastal plain of 
Mexico and in other similar situations. 

The climatic conditions which are 
most encouraging to progress exist in 
the middle portions of the temperate 
zones. In these areas there is a long 
period during which vegetation does 
not grow. As a result of this, man must 
each year accumulate a surplus of the 
necessities of life in order that his needs 
may be met during the cold season. 
Generally speaking, the summers are 
not enervating, and .the season for 
growth and work is long. Through the 
exercise of reasonable foresight and 
energy some leisure is available. These 
climatic conditions have led to the 
highest development of mankind.” 

The influence of weather upon hu- 
man affairs is strongly marked. A heavy 
rainfall, occurring within a short period 
of time, may remove bridges and dams, 
tie up transportation by rail and auto- 
mobile, destroy crops, buildings, live- 
stock and inundate cities as well as 
rural areas. Floods on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers illustrate this. On the 
other hand a rain, coming when badly 
needed, may save millions of dollars to 
the farmers in our corn belt. An un- 
timely frost results in great loss to these 
same farmers, and to those especially 
interested in fruit growing. Hail some- 
times does much damage to the wheat 
crop in the prairie provinces of Canada. 

The intimate relations between man 
and the weather have led to the estab- 
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Transportation in a Semi-arid Region 





lishment of weather bureaus by many 
countries. The United States Weather 
Bureau was established in 1870, for 
the carrying on of which more than 
$1,000,000 are required annually. Daily 
weather forecasts are distributed by 
mail, telephone and radio, and at our 
sea and lake ports flags by day and 
lights by night warn seamen of the ap- 
proach of dangerous storms. The sav- 
ing of crops and other property, as well 
as of human life, much more than jus- 
tifies the expense. 
Man and Topography 

“Topography exercises a powerful 
influence in promoting or retarding the 
industrial and commercial development 
of a region. Surface features, by their 
ruggedness, often make the extensive 
development of agriculture, the basal 
industry, impossible. Norway is essen- 
tially a land of mountains, and as a 
result less than five per cent of her area 
is cultivated. Japan is, for the most part, 
a mountainous land, where we find only 
about ten per cent of the area tilled. 
In Switzerland and in parts of Austria, 
agriculture is carried on under great 
difficulties because of the broken sur- 
face. A rugged topography has also the 
effect of lessening the machinery em- 
ployed on the farms. 

The states in the central part of our 
country have a topography highly fa- 
vorable to the development of agricul- 
ture. This has had its effect in causing 
this section to become the granary of 
the United States. Russia, partly be- 
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cause of the levelness of surface, is es- 
sentially an agricultural country. More 
than three-fourths of her people live in 
the country, and her exports are very 
largely the products of the soil. France, 
with her long plain sloping gently to 
the westward, has approximately one- 
half of her total area under cultivation. 
Hungary, Argentina, the great plains 
of China, and the plains of India are 
very largely agricultural. 

A mountainous surface restricts trade 
and travel because it increases the cost 
of road building and operation. In 
rugged areas roads follow the river 
valleys, and mountain passes play an 
important part in guiding routes. In 
addition to the great lift, there is the 
cost of rock blasting, tunneling, and the 
construction of many bridges. Sharp 
curves tend to reduce the running time, 
and this means added cost. 

The Pyrenees rise along the boundary 
between Spain and France to the maxi- 
mum height of 11,000 feet. So effec- 
tually do these mountains act as a bar- 
rier to commerce between these nations 
that, until 1928, no railroad crossed 
them. The republic of Switzerland, 
surrounded by mountains, was at a 
great disadvantage both industrially 
and commercially until the tunnels con- 
necting it with other countries were 
built. The Himalayas, the most lofty 
mountain barrier on the face of the 
earth, rise on the north of India. Here 
Mt. Everest lifts his head crowned with 
everlasting snows to a height of 29,000 
feet. No railroad connects India’s 300,- 
000,000 inhabitants with China. No 
wagon roads are built over the ‘abode of 
snow’. With the greatest difficulty yaks 
and porters toil up the mountain sides 
and over the glacier-filled passes, thus 
making possible a very inconsiderable 
trade by land between the two most 
populous nations of the earth. 

Man and the Soil 

“The density of rural populations, 
the value of the land, the character and 
value of the crops, the roads, and social 
development generally, bear a definite 
relationship to the nature of the soil. 
The nature of the soil, if residual, de- 
pends upon the underlying rock. A soil 
composed of disintegrated limestone is 
usually more fertile than one composed 
of decayed sandstone. 

From New Jersey to Georgia the 
seaward portion of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain is, as a rule, marshy or composed 
of light sandy soil. In this area farm 
values are less than they are in the 
section to the westward. The soils of 
southeastern Illinois are not so fertile 
as are those of the central part of the 
state, and their value is correspondingly 
less. The best agricultural section of 
England is the southeastern part, where 
the soil is deep and fertile. Agriculture 
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is not nearly so highly developed on 
the sandy soils bordering the Bay of 
Biscay as it is in the western and north- 
ern parts of France. The ‘black earth’ 
region of European Russia is highly 
fertile and supports a large population. 
Illustrations might 


The Miéississippi, Ohio, Amazon, 
Parana and Volga are other rivers of 
considerable commercial importance. 
Indirectly many rivers are of much 
value because their valleys offer advan- 
tageous routes for rail and motor roads. 


Overland Monthly 


and Switzerland are richly endowed 
with water power. 

Rivers are definitely related to the 
location and the growth of cities. New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Buenos Aires and London are near the 
mouths of rivers. 
Montreal, Paris and 





be multiplied. 
Before the days 
of railroads, rivers 
played an important 
part in the develop- 
ment of the lands 
because many of the 
streams afforded an 
easy and a cheap 
means of transport- 
ing people and 
products. Although 
railroads have taken 
from the rivers 
much of their for- 
mer importance as 
trade routes, the 
amount of freight 
yet shipped on 
streams is, in the 
aggregate very 
large. The com- 





Hankow are at the 
head of deep-water 
navigation, St. 
Louis, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Lyons, Ma- 
naos and Pittsburgh 
are at the junction 
of rivers. 

The Hoang-ho, 
Ganges, Po, Seine, 
Mississippi, Sacra- 
mento and many 
other streams, have 
caused great losses 
through floods. 
Many cities, as well 
as large agricultural 
areas, depend upon 
streams for a water 
supply. Tremendous 
sums have been 











modities handled 
are chiefly the bulky 
non-perishable ones.” 

By means of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes a waterway is opened 
to the very heart of our country and 
Canada. This magnificent highway is 
of inestimable value, for it draws upon 
forest and mineral wealth in both the 
United States and 


Life in the Humid Tropics 


Much energy obtained from streams 
is used in manufacturing, in transporta- 
tion and for illumination. The Niagara 
is a striking illustration. Manufacturing 
in New Eng!and and in the cotton mills 
farther south is intimately related to 


spent for irrigation 
in the semi-arid 
parts of the United 
States, Canada, India, Australia, and 
other regions. 
Man and Mineral 

“Long before the beginning of the 
Christian Era the Phoenicians braved 
the perils of the sea in order to secure 
tin from the mines 





Canada, as well as 
upon the wheat 
fields of both coun- 
tries .Large quan- 
tities of coal are 
shipped westward 
over this route. 
“The Rhine, al- 
though a relatively 
small stream, is one. | 
of the most impor- 
tant river routes in 
the world. During 
the last quarter of 
a century millions 
of dollars have been 
expended in improv- 
ing this river. It 
has been deepened 
and made almost 
uniform in width 
throughout. Tugs 








in the Cornish Pen- 
insula. The mineral 
wealth of Peru and 
Mexico led the 
Spanish to make ex- 
tensive voyages, and 
in more recent years 
the discovery of 
mineral wealth has 
led to large move- 
ments of population. 


The rank of 
Great Britain as an 
industrial and com- 
mercial nation, as a 
naval and a great 
world-power, is due 
in large measure to 
her vast stores of 
coal and iron. It is 
the coal of England 
which indirectly is 








towing from one to 
six barges loaded 
with coal or lumber 
may frequently be seen. Much stone is 
shipped down stream to Holland, which 
has little of this commodity. Canals 
connect the Rhine with the Rhone and 





Influence of an Arctic Environment 


stream power. Canada is rapidly de- 
veloping hydro-electric energy, and the 
same thing is true in the western part 
of the United States. Norway, Sweden 


exchanged for cot- 
ton, wool, wheat, 
meats, lumber, oil, 
fruits and other commodities. Belgium, 
France and Germany have large stores 
of coal and iron, and this mineral 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE release and disbursement of 
$600,000,000 that has lain for 40 

.& years technically in plain sight but 
untouchable, is the thrifty purpose of a 
movement now being fostered in Cali- 
fornia. It is not, as might be guessed, 
a scheme for the raising of a fleet of 
sunken treasure ships, although it pre- 
sents an engineering problem quite as 
great and quite as interesting. And the 
story of it involves elements of roman- 





By Tresor SELIG 


against the gravel bank. The water tears 
away the earth, disSolves the gravel and 
washes it with its burden of golden 
particles through the sluice boxes below. 

The gold is collected in the sluices 
but the sand and gravel, silt and rocks 
from which it has been washed, travel 
on down the creeks and rivers It was 
this feature of the operation which 
caused the trouble. After a few years 
of hydraulic mining in the high moun- 
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$600,000,000 Thrift Project 


Violent protests from the agricultur- 
ists in the beginning of the conflict and 
from shipping interests and governmen- 
tal agencies later, brought court injunc- 
tions permanently restraining hydraulic 
mines from further operations. So bitter 
was the opposition on the part of the 
miners that militia armed with howit- 
zers were sent to the mountains to en- 
force the court’s injunction. Scores of 
mines were abruptly abandoned leaving 





tic history quite as thrilling as 
any tale of treasure trove in 
the annals of the sea. 

When the gold mines of 
California were at the height 
of their production and gold 
was pouring out of the Sierras 
at the rate of nearly $25,000,- 
000 per year, there arose a 
conflict between the mining 
interests of the mountains and 
those of the great agricultural 


a ee 





areas in the valleys below, 
which verged on civil war be- 
, fore the miners capitulated. 
The result of this strife was 
the closing down of hydraulic 
| mines then producing nearly 
| half of the gold output, em- 
ploying hundreds of men and 
representing more than $100,- 
000,000 of investment. 

To bring the water to the 
mines under sufficient head it 
was necessary to build long 
and expensive ditches begin- 
ning at dams across the rivers 
and carrying along the moun- 
tain sides to reservoirs above 
the mines. More than 5,000 
miles of such ditches were in 
use plus flumes and bed rock 
working tunnels, reservoirs, 
pipe lines and equipment, at 


t the time early in 1884 when 


nn 





Judge L. B. Sawyer of the 

United States Circuit Court 
a issued a perpetual injunction 
against ten of the biggest hy- 
draulic mines then operating 
in the Yuba River watersheds. 
Other injunctions followed 


Or PECULIAR interest and significance to 

Californians and to all readers of Overland 
is this article by Trebor Selig, originally pub- 
lished in Thrift Magazine as illustrative of a 
conservation enterprise colorful in character and 
of impressive proportions. That chapter of Cali- 
fornia’s romantic history which deals with her 
“golden age” is notably intriguing to everyone, as 
evidenced by the fact that this article was promptly 
reproduced in scores of newspapers and publica- 
tions throughout the country. 


And quite aside from the thrilling thought Mr. 
Selig suggests in his last paragraph, there is deep 
significance to California in the ambitious project 
discussed. The fact that the proposed permissory 
and aidful legislation failed of adoption at the 
last session of California’s Legislature, has not 
discouraged the mining interests and it is quite 
possible, perhaps probable, that a harmonious pro- 
gram may soon be evolved by agriculturists, ship- 
ping interests and miners which will result in a 
reopening of these old hydrau!ic mines. 


To those of us who know our California and 
who love the literature of the Bret Harte era, 
comes now this thought; Will this new chapter in 
California history, if and when it is written, be 
so rich in color, romance and inspiration as the 
old, and will it develop another group of writers 
whose tales will prove so thrilling and so in- 
triguing as were and still are the tales of those 
who wrote for Overland in its infancy? 


—The Editor. 


“pay dirt” of high value ex- 
posed and awaiting the next 
day’s operation. 

The ranchers had been pro- 
testing for several years and 
studies of the situation had 
been made by the state engi- 
neer and various other agen- 
cies. In 1880 a report was 
made by W. H. Hall, state 
engineer, stating that up to 
that time 40,000 acres of farm 
and fruit land had been quite 
ruined by the flow of mining 
debris into the streams and 
that an additional 270,000 
acres had been notably dam- 
aged. Reports of the trouble 
were formally presented to 
Congress and a committee of 
army engineers made a survey 
and recommended that debris 
be restrained from further 
silting of the rivers. 

When the injunctions came 
therefore, some of the miners 
were prepared to meet the is- 
sue by building log and bush 
dams to stop and withhold 
the debris. This plan was not 
at all feasible for any but the 
smaller mines and a few years’ 
experience proved them quite 
inadequate. The big mines 
made no attempt to reopen 
and even the smaller mines 
soon gave up this attempt to 
continue. Sporadic mining of 
this type has been carried on 
occasionally by the use of re- 
taining dams but only one 
such dam of considerable ca- 


shortly affecting mines in other areas. 

When gold was first mined in Cali- 
fornia it was done by the tedious pro- 
cess of washing the auriferous gravel 
by hand in a gold-pan. Later came the 
rocker and the sluice box and finally the 
hydraulic monitor. Mining by the hy- 
draulic process is conducted by bringing 
a heavy stream of water under strong 
gravity pressure by pipes to a placer mine 
and directing it through a great nozzle 











tains the streams of the lowlands began 
to fill up. During the year 1880, more 
than 50,000,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial were thus mined into the streams 
tributary to the Sacramento River. The 
Sacramento and other rivers overflowed 
their banks, ruined orchards and ranches 
to a damage of $16,000,000, filled up 
ship channels and even formed bars and 
shoals embarrassing to navigation in San 
Francisco Bay 150 miles away. 





pacity has been built and proven suc- 
cessful. The vast majority of the hy- 
draulic mines closed in 1884 have re- 
mained closed, their pipe lines and moni- 
tors rusting away, their ditches washing 
out except for a few instances where 
they are used for irrigation or power 
plants. Owners of the lands have paid 
their taxes year after year, hoping for 
a chance to resume operations, still 
mindful of the great fortunes in golJ 
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dust they know is hidden in the gravel 
banks they abandoned long ago. 

And there this gravel with its golden 
content has lain through more than four 
decades. A few mines built dams to with- 
hold the debris and were permitted to 
continue under restricted methods, but 
engineers have estimated that upwards 
of $600,000,000 of gold is held in the 
exposed and tested gravel banks of those 
old mines awaiting the day when engi- 
neering science should evolve a plan by 
which these mines could be worked 
without repetition of the disastrous ef- 
fects of the former era. That this day 
has come is the present contention of 
the mining fraternity of California. 

Great dams are to be built, according 
to the plan now urged, at strategic 
points in the Yuba, Feather, Bear and 
American Rivers, all great tributaries to 
the Sacramento and all draining areas 
which include rich gravel deposits. These 
dams are to serve a four-fold purpose; 
flood control, hydro-electric power de- 
velopment, irrigation and, by impound- 
ing the debris, effect the restoration of 
activity to the long suppressed mines. 
The State and Federal governments are 


asked to advance the funds for these 


projects, the money to be returned with- 
in 25 years by taxes on the mines, sale 
of electric energy and revenues from 
irrigated lands. 

Flood control is a thing well under- 
stood by all who have read during the 
past few years, the discussions regarding 
Boulder Canyon Dam in the Colorado 
River. The value of its application. to 
the rivers of the Sacramento Basin is 
obvious. California farms as well as her 
villages and cities form an ever increas- 
ing market for electric power and en- 
ergy. In this valley, also, are thousands 
of acres of lands suitable to irrigation 
which, it is claimed, would come under 
ready influence of flumes and ditches 
leading from these dams. 

Engineers have made dependable esti- 
mates of the yardage of gold bearing 
gravel and of the values to be recov- 
ered by mining them. They have esti- 
mated with presumed accuracy just how 
much per cubic yard a miner could afford 
to pay to have his debris stored, and it 
is found that some of the projected dams 
could be built almost from the revenues 

thus derived from the mines. However, 
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the miners advance the plea that they 
cannot pay until they have mined the 
gold and that they are justly entitled 
to an advance of the necessary funds 
from government coffers. 

Many millions of. dollars of increased 
land values would be created by the 
resultant irrigation of lands potentially 
rich and now but little productive, it 
is claimed. Public service corporations 
stand ready to contract for all electric 
power developed, and the miners will 
gladly pay for the storage behind the 
dams of the debris from their mines. 
Agriculturists of the districts once ruined 
by hydraulic mining are, however, bit- 
terly opposed to the project, fearing a 
recurrence of the former damage, de- 
spite the reassuring claims of engineers 
that the projected dams will effectively 
prevent such harm and would even ben- 
efit the ranch country in various ways. 


Interesting, indeed, is the thought 
that California’s hydraulic mines may 
again be opened after a generation of 
dormancy, that the roaring mining camps 
made famous the world over by Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain and kindred 


writers may roar again. 

















A Photograph of Four Decades Past—The Blue Lead Mine in Nevada County at Moore’s Flat 
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POETRY PAGE 


Leaving the Dry Farm 


‘THE parched fields sighed for rain, as 
day by day 

The blazing sun wheeled on a cloudless way. 

White puffs of dust rose idly here and there 

That winds caught up to carry everywhere. 


The drouth had scorched the grass to rusty 
brown, 

No sweet dew fell, the flaming sun went 
down 

To leave a heat that lingered into night, 

When golden stars flashed out a mocking 
light. 


Men went about with faces drawn and gray, 

No longer children laughed in merry play, 

The starving cattle stood with drooping 
head— 

And one by one they numbered with the 
dead. 


And now—across the sere and barren plain, 
Abandoning at last all hope of rain, 
In straggling caravan the farmers go 
To find a land where streams of water flow. 


Behind them lies a home of toil filled years, 

Before them looms a place of unknown fears. 

How strange—and yet how wonderful it 
seems 

That in their eyes the light of hope still 
gleams! 


IRENE WELCH GRISSOM. 





The Pine Tree 


IGH above timberline, 

Clutching the frozen rocks 
With gaunt, gray roots, 
I shout and halloo with the whistling winds, 
Shout and halloo to the lone, cold peaks. 


I, who have ventured, 

Exult in my strength. 

I am a conqueror. 

I am anear to God. 

The cruel winds buffet, 

The harsh winds lash and cut me: 
But I live, live! 

Here on my frozen rocks 

High above timberline. 


VERNE BRIGHT. 





Desert 


D FAR, dead house standing alone 
In the terrible desert; 
Once the heart of life sang here 
In words of joy and of sorrow, 
So brief a while, 
When pioneers 
Came and went 
Hungry for letters 
From loved ones left behind. 
As they felt the thrust of death, 
Rich with raw, sweet essences, 
So you will pass into the silence 
And there will remain 
Only the grey sphinx smile 
of the desert 


ANwNice CALLAND. 





Zion Canyon 


A CROSS the fiery floor of the desert, 
A lonely caravan moved slowly 
Toward towering mountains. : 
Their oxen panted from thirst, 
Bawling, falling, dying for water. 

The men and women were suffering 
Silently; miserably they plodded along, 
Tortured by mirages of lakes and rivers. 
The children were crying, 

Crying for water. 

Far in the distance, high above all others 
A “Great White Throne” of a mountain 
Guidtd them onward; 

They must reach that mountain, 

There water waited; 

From far off they could see it 

Flowing from the heart of the mountain, 
Gurgling over mossy rocks. 

A clear voice urged them on 

Until they entered the canyon: 

No water! Nowhere water! 

A mirage again had cheated them! 
Despair tugged at their souls 

But life-love drove them on 

In search of their straying oxen; 

Around a huge boulder 

Suddenly they came upon 

A little dancing river 

That greeted them joyously— 

No mirage this! 

Water, cool water, blessed water. 

In thankful prayer they named the canyon 
The “Church of God.” 


ANNICE CALLAND. 





I Had a Pepper Tree 


HAD a pepper tree, a lacey, spacey tent 
Whose pendant branches toward the puls- 
ing earth were bent— 
A verdant torch whose vibrant flames of 
glistening green 
Around the calendar’s 
seen. 


processional were 


It stood along my quiet street in beauty’s 
pride 

And tossed its ruby beads in love on every 
side. 

It was the first of treasured things I showed 
my guest, 

Where birds and men and children too were 
richly blest. 


Then came the ghouls and hacked and cut 
its glory out; 

They said they had the right and laughed 
with brutal shout 

As I, with streaming eyes, made eloquent 
demand 

And pled with them in words they did not 
understand. 

VINCENT JONEs. 





Ghosts 


H ERE in the forest 
Where long shadows fall, 
Are ghosts of trees 
Which cast no shade at all; 
Yet stand there waiting— 
Slender, straight and tall. 


They are but wraiths; 

And yet their branches sing 
To winds that blew 

Down some forgotten spring. 


Lrnpa Lee. 





Passing of Youth 


DE? in the hazel thicket, 
All dripping in the rain, 
I heard a brown thrush singing; 
And down the dusky lane 
I heard a shrill, sweet piping 
As of the pipes of Pan. 
While dancing down the wet way 
I saw an aged man. 


An old man with white hair, 
Worn with work and years; 
A gray man and faded, 
A man too old for tears: 
And yet he came a-dancing 
And playing on a flute, 
A long flute and slender, 
Carved from a willow shoot. 


He danced so grotesquely 
The while the raindrops beat; 
He piped on so shrilly— 
And oh! but the notes were sweet! 
That I hailed him, and asked him 
To tell me the reason why. 
He never stopped in his piping, 
But danced grotesquely by. 





I heard a brown thrush singing, 

And the world was a-drip with rain, 
But never a sound of piping 

Came down the lonely lane. 
Only the wildplum blossoms, 

Long sprays that the rain had kissed, 
Swung and swayed before me, 

Gray in the twilight mist. 


Harry Noyes Pratt. 





Ember Time 
To Mrs. A. B. W. 


HEN flames burn soft upon my hearth, 
Sink low, and fall to silver ash 
With crimson flecks of glimmering light— 
When embers fall with tiny crash, 
To flicker, fall to dust, and die— 
I sit alone; and yet I know 
Dear other feet beside my own; 
I hear dear voices, tender, low— 
Dear voices of the other days 
Speak words that I alone may hear; 
And on the silence of the room 
Familiar footfalls, eager, dear. 
About my hearth they sit with me 
Till ames have turned to ash, and sped— 
Loved hour of dusk, when by my hearth 
They come, whom living call the dead. 
Harry Noyes Pratt. 





Sea Mood 


Guus skimming by; 
A chilly wind; the moaning of the sea 

And ‘I, 

Lone, silent and apart, - 

Upon my lips a sigh 

And in my heart, 

The bitter dregs of memory. 

Nancy BUCKLEY. 
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A Symphony Orchestra: No Salaries, No Admission 
Charge; Pasadena Establishes A New Precedent 





Reginald Bland, Conductor of the 
Orchestra 


T IS hard to surprise people nowa- 

days; we are hardened to surprises. 

It is generally understood, even in 
the land of plenty, that cultural things 
don’t “pay,” any more than happiness, 
or idealism, or self-sacrifice. They are 
things which bring us joy, but they 
empty our purses. 

However Pasadena has brought forth 
a community playhouse, for whose stage 


By Gites GILBERT 


the greatest actors give their services. 
And a series of chamber concerts for 
which all managers desire to book their 
artists. The excellency of these institu- 
tions is so obvious, that money-minded 
people have not dared to scoff. Even 
these people desire culture, but no spe- 
cial slogan has been invented for their 
desire. 

Then suddenly comes a splendid sur- 
prise: The Tuesday musicale spontane- 
ously professes this faith of non-utilita- 
rianism, this principle which the com- 
munity has almost unconsciously ac- 
cepted, that “the most beautiful things 
are useless.”” Not only do they profess 
this faith, but they cry it out with a 
loud voice. Music does not pay, they 
say, and moreover, it should not_ have 
to pay. People should not be obliged to 
pay for it, but should be given it, gratis, 
for their joy and edification. And, seal- 
ing their idealism with sacrifice, the 
Tuesday Musicale borrows from the 
bank five hundred dollars, to pay for 
instruments and music. They pay in- 
terest upon this sum, which has been 
handed over to the orchestra committee. 


The Idea Realized 


Reginald Bland was entrusted with a 
demonstration performance. He assemb- 
ed an orchestra whose playing convinced 
every one—in particular the delighted 
Tuesday Musicale—that spontaneous, 
disinterested music had to it a zest often 
absent from professional work. The mu- 
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The Pasadena Civic Orchestra, composed of Pasadena musicians 
from seventeen to seventy years of age 


sicians gave their services, the Commu- 
nity Playhouse their hall. Consultations 
and conferences, personal sacrifice and 
generosity brought forth the Pasadena 
Civic Orchestra Association. 

Long before the appointed hour of 
the first official concert the big audito- 
rium began filling up with unfamiliar 
faces. The usual musical public was 
hemmed in by a throng which looked 
as if it were venturing for the first time 
into a concert. An unexpected, different, 
eager public, it fairly drank the music 
in, and the concert proceeded to a tri- 
umphal close with Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony” and Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia.” 

The orchestra is continuing a series 
of performances which are winning 
fame for this city and for the musicians, 
many of whom are but seventeen, oth- 
ers but seventy years of age. This is 
another splendid invasion into art by 
that sparkling youthfulness which is the 
glory of our sunny state. 

We have drama and chamber “music; 
enter now the Symphony, created by that 
same love of beauty. Another of our 
hazy ideals has suddenly crystallized; 
we have a new adornment to our in- 
spired social structure whose final 


beauty we but vaguely perceive. 

















Giles Gilbert, Pianist, who will appear 
as Soloist with the Orchestra 
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Out West Magazine 


HOLIDAYS 


By EstHer BirpsALL DARLING 


(Continued from Last Month) 


HE first day of the new year 

found us in Biskra, on the edge 

of the Sahara Desert which, 
tawny and endless, stretches vaguely be- 
yond the farthest horizon. There were 
the deep blue of the African sky, the 
sun-baked villages in the oases, where tall 
palms guard the infrequent water-ways 
like sentinels; the picturesque, if not too 
clean Arabs, with their caravans of 
camels; the velvety blackness of the 
nights, out of which, from smoky, dimly- 
lighted cafes, came the weird music to 
which dancing girls swayed and bent in 
an abandon never achieved elsewhere. 


The flaming sunsets of the desert are 
only equalled by those of the Arctic, and 
about one is the lure of the unknown, 
the half-suspected, subtly suggested mys- 
teries of a desert land. It was in Biskra 
that Robert Hitchens laid the scene of 
his novel, “The Garden of Allah’. 

“They had come out from among the 
houses now into a broad, straight road, 
bordered on the left by land that was 
under cultivation, by fruit trees, and 
further away by giant palms, between 
whose trunks could be seen the sandy 
reaches of the desert and the spurs of 
gray-blue and faint rose-colored moun- 
tains. On the right was a shady garden 
with fountains and stone benches, and 
beyond stood a huge white palace built 
in the Moorish style, and terraced roofs 
and a high tower ornamented with green 
and peacock-blue tiles. In the distance, 
among other palms, appeared a number 
of low, flat huts of brown earth. .. . 
Upon all things rained a flood of blue 
and gold. A blinding radiance made all 
things glad.” 

Many of the gala days of our lives 
are purely personal, and one of the most 
delightful of these is the one I spent in 
Sinaia, in Roumania. High up in the 
Carpathians, it is the summer resort of 
the Court, and of wealthy Roumanians 
whose country places are scattered 
through the magnificent forests that 
cover the mountain sides. 

With two friends I had been passing 
the summer on the Bosporus, just be- 
low Constantinople; and at the sugges- 
tion of the Roumanian Minister to 
Turkey, whom we had grown to know 
well, we decided to return to France by 
way of Roumania. After a few days in 
Bucharest, a miniature Paris in gaiety 


and fashion, we went to Sinaia. On 
the train we met a young musician, a 
protege of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
on his way to visit her. One of our party 
was Count Leon de Tinseau, a French 
writer, and the young man happened to 
mention at dinner, that night, his chance 
meeting with us, and the fact that our 
Roumanian friend in Turkey had given 
us letters of introduction to a Lady in 
Waiting to the Queen. Queen Eliza- 
beth, or Carmen Sylva, as she is best 
known in this country, had read several 
of de Tinseau’s books; and the next day 
we received invitations to tea at the 
Castle. They were brought down by a 
court messenger; and we immediately 
rose, at the Hotel, from humble tourist 
rank to that of real Personages. 


The invitations were in French, and 
were signed by “The Grand Mistress 
of the Court, Zoe Bengesco, Lady in 
Waiting.” 

They stated that by order of Her 
Majesty the Queen, we were invited to 
have tea at the Chateau, at four and 
three-fourths hours, on a given date. In 
the corner, fortunately for us, was added 
the fact that women were to wear after- 
noon gowns without hats, and for men 
‘redingotes’’ were in order. As Count 
de Tinseau had everything else in his 
trunk but a frock coat, he borrowed one 
from the resident physician of the Hotel ; 
and luckily an afternoon gown straight 
from Paris was one of my prized pos- 
sessions. 

We were quite thrilled over the event, 
as Carmen Sylva’s poems were favorites 
of ours, and we had heard that she was 
one of the most accomplished and charm- 
ing of women. But the actual process 
of being presented loomed up as some- 
thing of an ordeal. Leon de Tinseau 
had met several members of the Spanish 
royal family informally in Paris, and I 
had met the entirely delightful, but 
dusky, royal family of Hawaii, in Hono- 
lulu, even more informally. We agreed 
that this would not help us out much 
in the present situation, as the Rouma- 
nian Queen was a German princess 
whose traditions were, we feared, deeply 
rooted in form and ceremony. Just what 
to say and do faced us with unknown 
terrors. 

In rather a frivolous spirit we decked 
a tall, white-tiled stove in our sitting 
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room with a modish hat and evening 
coat, to represent the Queen; and before 
it we practiced low bows, and mur- 
mured polite and stilted phrases in 
French in answer to imaginary speeches 
the Queen might make to us if, indeed, 
she spoke to us at all individually. But 
somehow the “practice game’’ ended in 
laughter, and we finally decided to trust 
to luck to do the right thing at the ap- 
pointed time. A carriage from the Castle 
came for us, and we were saluted by 
the soldiers on guard at the gates, mak- 
ing us feel very royal for a moment 
or two. 

Met at the door by a footman, in a 
smart but restrained, livery—not at all 
like those I see in the movies in castles— 
we were led down an imposing corridor 
to a big reception hall, where our names 
and places of residence were announced. 
I felt a little as though Gabriel were 
giving me a final call, and stepped over 
the threshold with misgivings. I had 
visions of walking the length of the 
great room, stumbling over something, 
or nothing, in my anxiety to let it be 
seen that an American could be casual 
and comfortable even “mid pleasures 
and palaces” which were more or less 
novelties to her. But before we had 
taken more than a few steps Queen 
Elizabeth came from a window, where 
she had been standing, with a small 
group, and shook hands with us mur- 
muring a simple, cordial greeting in 
English. Her beautiful, sad face, was 
crowned with snow-white hair; and over 
a soft black gown, a black lace veil, 
worn as a mantilla, fell in graceful 
folds. We were introduced to her other 
guests; and presently went out on a 
broad terrace, where tea was served. 
With the tea there were plates of thin 
bread and butter, and slices of a plain 
loaf cake—English fashion. I smiled to 
myself as I contrasted this royal tea 
party with kindred affairs given in the 
average American home where tea be- 
comes a “function”: A mongrel meal of 
salads, patties, ices, sweets and what-not, 
that is ruinous to an appetite for dinner, 
and does not hold one over until break- 
fast. During tea the guests, most of 
them Roumanians, moved about and 
chatted with one another and with us. 
Many spoke English, and all spoke 
French, so that we managed to feel at 
ease. 

The Queen took pains to say a few 
personal words to each of us. To me 
she alluded to her love for her beautiful 
Carpathians, remarking: “Here, I am in 
fairyland.” And adding, to my amaze- 
ment: “You can understand that Made- 
moiselle, since you, in California, have 
your own wonderful Yo Semite.” It 
was a “beau geste,” and in keeping with 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Kit Carson: 


better known as ‘ Kit” Carson, 
celebrated hunter and trapper, 
western scout and Indian warrior, who 
occup.ed the front rank among hardy 
pioneers of the Old West, and for whom 
the capital of Nevada is named, was 
born in Madison County, Kentucky, on 
Christmas Day in 1809, 
When the baby boy was barely a year 
old, the family disposed of their Ken- 
tucky holdings and 
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Overland Monthly 


Trail Blazer of the Old West 


By Aucustus W. DouGHERTY 


the wild rush of the fur trade. Long 
lines of ox-teamy were straining and 
tugging the creaking prairie schooners, 
Indian ponies cantered along dusty 
roads, mule teams with noisy drivers 
were steadily rumbling by, and various 
pack trains were daily bringing cargoes 
of beaver, buffalo, and other hides into 
the village market, thus making the lit- 
tle trading post hum with bustling ac- 
tivity. Laboring daily at his work bench 


ous round trips between Santa Fe and 
Taos. He soon became a skillful driver 
and drove to El Paso and back more 
than once; on one occasion he drove his 
team to Chihuahua, the biggest city the 
youth had ever seen up to that time. 
While living at Taos, Kit Carson, 
with a band of fifty men in his employ, 
engaged in trapping on a large scale in 
the Rocky Mountain region, where he 
secured an immense quantity of valuable 
hides. He was an 
expert in beaver 





set out for the dis- 
tant West. After 
long weeks of toil- 
some travel, they 
finally settled at a 
little trading post 
on the Missouri 
River known as 
Franklin, two hun- 
dred miles west 
from St. Louis, 
which city then 
boasted of a popu- 
lation of two thou- 
sand .inhabitants. 
At that time the 
new country, a 
vast wilderness and 
little explored, was 
known as “Upper 
Louisiana.” Here 
the industrious 
father built a sub- 
stantial log house, 
with a high picket 
fence, which an- 
swered for both dwelling and fort; for 
with a high picket fence, which an- 
trusty rifles were kept ever ready to be 
grasped at the first sight of danger from 
lurking Indians. 

The family sowed grain and gathered 
in their harvests, and hunted wild game 
which formed a large part of their daily 
food. Within a few years little clus- 
ters of log huts had sprung up, and the 
scattered settlement was becoming some- 
what prosperous. When Kit was nine 
years of age his father was suddenly 
killed by a falling tree. 

The Scotch-Irish mountaineer had 
often said he would make a lawyer of 
his blue-eyed, freckle-faced son. But af- 
ter his death the willful boy ran wild 
with other children of the wooded col- 
ony, with no discipline, and little or no 
schooling. At the age of fifteen the 
backwoods youth was apprenticed by 
his mother to a saddler in Franklin, and 
was put to work in a shop dressing 
leather and mending harness. About 
that time the hamlet was booming with 











Across the Plains by Wagon in the Early Days 


the boy heard many swaggering tales 
from lank teamsters in homespuns, and 
various stories told by prosperous fur- 
traders in high beaver hats and ruffled 
shirts. Before the year had passed the 
youthful harness-maker had grown dis- 
contented, and deciding there was no 
future for him there, he ran away. 
Joining a crew of fur traders that 
commanded a caravan of thirty big 
wagons, after gaining consent of the 
Captain, the forlorn youth started out 
with the company on the long trail to 
Santa Fe, eight hundred miles distant. 
Weeks of weary travel over rugged 
roads landed them at their destination. 
The lonely and moneyless boy, worn by 
the rough journey and a stranger in a 
strange land, soon joined another party 
of mountain men headed for Taos, 
eighty miles north, which town was 
headquarters for trappers of all that 
wild region. On reaching the rustic 
town, of less than five hundred inhabi- 
tants, Kit Carson secured a job as team- 
ster, in which capacity he made numer- 


trapping, as well as 
in the art of catch- 
ing otters, musk- 
rats and other fur- 
bearing animals. 
Several years of 
unceasing toil in 
the flourishing fur 
trade had brought 
some wealth to the 
vigilant trapper, 
and for the first 
time in his life he 
felt prosperous. 
While stationed 
at Green River 
some years later, 
Kit Carson met 
and married a 
beautiful and un- 
usually intelligent 
Indian maiden of 
the Arapaho tribe. 
The girl bore the 
family name of 
Waa-nibe, meaning “Grass Singing,” 
but Kit called her Alice. At his cozy 
lodge the happy couple lived in affluence 
for a short time; but he was away for 
long periods, still devoting his energy to 
hunting and trapping. Years later, the 
wife having died in the meantime, Kit 
Carson brought his only daughter, Ade- 
line, to St. Louis to place her in school. 





It was on board a west-bound steamer 
from St. Louis that Kit Carson first 
met General John Charles Fremont, 
who was then setting out on his first 
government expedition to explore the 
Rocky Mountain region. An attach- 


ment at once sprang up between the 


two men. And Kit Carson, being a 
competent trail-blazer and well aic- 
quainted with conditions in the vast and 
lonely districts the party was then head- 
ed for, was engaged as guide. During 
that entire summer and until late in 
autumn the exploring party roamed the 
rugged mountain ranges, returning at 


(Continued to Page 60) 
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San Francisco Streets 


“What's in a name? That which 

we call a rose, by any other name 
would smell as sweet,’ and since then 
when anyone wishes to answer an argu- 
ment on nomenclature it is customary to 
quote this famous line and act as though 
the matter were settled for once and for 
all. But perhaps when one considers this 
quotation in the light of naming streets 
we may begin to doubt whether the great 
bard of Stratford-on-Avon was really 
correct. For who would say that “Third 
Avenue and Twenty-Second Street” 
rings as tunefully as “Sutter and Van 
Ness?” Does not the latter call to mind 
more than just an intersection, does it 
not show that behind these names were 
real live beings, people who at some 
time must have had an interesting life 
to merit this honor? 


Thus in 1846 after the American oc- 
cupation of Yerba Buena when the first 
Alcaldes laid out the streets in regular 
order, they followed the principle of do- 
ing more than merely designating these 
streets, by honoring those to whom 
honor was due, naming the main thor- 
oughfares after men prominent in our 
early history. 


S HAKESPEARE once wrote: 


Three men instrumental in naming 
the newly laid streets were the Alcaldes 
Bartlett, Bryant and Hyde. Alcalde 
Hyde, who aided in planning the city in 
1847, named all streets north of what is 
now Vallejo, and in recognition of his 
services Hyde Street was named for 
him. Bryant, who succeeded Bartlett, 
was similarly honored. O’Farrel, who 
was one of the first surveyors to lay 
out the direction of the new thorough- 
fares, gives his name to O’Farrel Street, 
much as in Paris Haussman has been 
honored by the Boulevard Haussman. 

The site on which the city is built was 
then covered with sand dunes, so that 
the surveyors had no easy task, especi- 
ally when one considers the hurry and 
bustle of the time. The streets were 
therefore uneven and irregular. By the 
continued passage of men, horses, and 
drays with all the new household ma- 
terials, while the rainy season was shed- 
ding torrents, the main thoroughfares 
were soon in such bad condition as to 
become well night impassable. The town 
authorities commanded that brushwood 
and limbs of trees be cut down from 
neighboring hills and thrown.on the 
street surface, but this proved to be a 
rather ineffectual remedy. It soon be- 
came so difficult to navigate the slippery 





Ry James D. Hart 


winding path which skirted the abysses 
of mud and water which lay on all sides 
that it was not uncommon to see horses 
and drays literally swallowed in the 
mud. The streets, being thickly covered 
with mud, soon became the proper 
dumpyard for all kinds of rubbish, 
spoiled provisions, and other filth. This 
unclean condition brought about rats, 
huge fat, lazy things who prowled any- 
where at their pleasure feeding on this 
garbage. The pedestrian, who evaded 
the mud puddles, stumbling along the 
uneven roads and quagmires, would 
often tread on these loathsome, bloated 
creatures who controlled the San Fran- 
cisco streets in the early days. 

However, the committee chosen to 
name the streets went ahead with their 
work, leaving the more serious prob- 
lems to the engineers. Montgomery 
Street, then, as now, the main artery of 
the financial district, bears the name of 
Captain John B. Montgomery of the 
United States Sloop of War Ports- 
mouth, the memory of his vessel being 
perpetuated by the well know square 
where Stevenson mused. Columbus 
Avenue was once known as Montgomery 
Avenue, but to avoid confusion arising 
from two streets bearing the same name 
the commission delegated in 1909 to give 
attractive Spanish names to the many 
new streets, gave it its present title. 




















Steamer Day 


Vallejo Street brings to mind Mari- 
ano Guadeloupe de Vallejo, a native 
Californian, whose brilliant military 
career was laid partly in the San Fran- 
cisco Presidio and partly in Sonoma, 
which he named and colonized in 1835. 
He was badly treated in his declining 
years by the state, and most of his prop- 
erty was confiscated. Indeed, the major 
part of the site of San Francisco, which 
belonged to him, was taken out: of his 
hands, and not even his former power 
could force Alcalde Bartlett to change 
the name of Yerba Buena to Francesca 
in honor of his wife; although Benecia, 
which was her second name, honors her. 

Geary Street was named fer Colonel 
John W. Geary, who, after an outstand- 
ing record in the Mexican war, was 
made postmaster of San Francisco, arriv- 
ing here for the first time in 1849. He 
soon became very popular, and being 
elected Alcalde after a short while, 
helped to clean up the bad moral condi- 
tions which existed at that time. He was 
the last Alcalde as well as the first 
mayor, for under the first city charter 
adopted in 1850 he was elected with a 
large plurality. 

Green Street, peculiarly enough, bears 
the name of an early citizen of San 
Francisco who was later forced from 
the city because of a crime. Talbot H. 

(Continued to Page 59) 
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The Exposition of Sculpture 


HE responsive in- 
| terest in the great 
sculpture exhibit re- 
cently held at the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor 
was sustained from the 
beginning of the installa- 
tion. A discerning public 
has been shown the beauty 
and the serviceableness of one of the 
least appreciated of the arts. It was the 
greatest art event of the last ten years 
and the National Sculpture Society in 
sponsoring the exhibition had valuable 
and enduring ideals which have been 
of great cultural value to the commun- 
ity. In Lincoln Park 
overlooking the 
Golden Gate, the 
finest lighted art 
gallery in the world 
housed the first all- 
American sculpture 
display ever collect- 
ed. The beautiful 
building, the exte- 
rior a replica of the 
“Quai d’Orsay” in 
Paris, stands at the 
western end of the 
Lincoln Highway. 
It is of the French 
renaissance style of 
the period of Louis 
XVI and was pre- 
sented to the city of 
San Francisco by 
the late Adolph B. 
Spreckles and his 
wife, Alma De 
Bretteville Spreckles as a memorial to the 
California soldiers who fell in the great 
war. The entrance to the building is 
through a triumphal arch which leads 
to a spacious Court of Honor surround- 
ed by Ionic columns. A rotunda is the 
center of nineteen galleries where the 
largest sculpture exhibit ever collected 
was on display. There were almost 1400 
pieces, with 38 of these in the Court of 
Honor and 46 in the grounds outside, 
and all by 300 Americans living at the 
present time. 

The great exposition was sponsored 
by the American Sculpture Society and 
made possible by the munificent gift of 
$100,000 from Archer M. Huntington, 
son of Collis P. Huntington, pioneer of 
California. The collection was_ insti- 
gated both to enlighten the public, that 
they might learn to appreciate the best 
work done by the sculptors of the day, 


By Leita Ayer MITCHELL 


The all-American art exhibit of contemporary sculptors 
held at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, closed on New Year’s day. 
The doors were opened to the public on April 27th last, 
and during that period a total of 1,067,741 persons viewed 
the exhibit. This is an exceptional record for a special art 
exhibit. The accompanying article will be read with interest. 


and for the benefit of the American 
sculptor that his work might be seen. 
The exhibit was as inclusive as possible 
and represented all schools. 

Sculptures are distinguished by dif- 
ferent terms according to their com- 
pleteness and nature of the work. 





A Strong Relief Figure 


Groups or figures completely represented 
are called “in the round,” those partially 
detached from the background are in 
“relief,” according to the degree of 
height above the background, and those 
cut into the material and inverted are 
called “intalie.” To make the objects 
live by the process of cutting, modeling 
or casting is the sculptors problem and 
the materials used are usually of stone, 
bronze or other metals. 

In this exhibit there was more sculp- 
tured wood than ever before, some pieces 
beautifully polished like bronze and 
others in the rough from root and limbs. 
Some very beautiful porcelain pieces 
added to the variety. 

The metals are treated by heat fusing. 
The object is first formed or moulded 
in clay or other soft material and a sand 
composition is then pressed around this 
and left until dry when it is removed 
and a liquid metal is poured in the 


space. This is casting. 
The surface is then work- 
ed over with a graving 
knife. The bronze casters 
of Europe would not 
share their knowledge 
with the Americans and 
so the ingenuity of the 
latter was tested and the 
cleverness of their inventive power.dem- 
onstrated. 

Marble used for statues must be of 
fine quality and all marble used by the 
early sculptors had to be imported, as 
the American marble repositories had 
not been discovered. Today most of the 
marble used is from 
Colorado, Vermont 
or Georgia. Few 
modern sculptors 
work directly in the 
marble; instead they 
first make small, 
rough sketches in clay 
or wax to determine 
the composition, 
They then make a 
working model ex- 
actly as the finished 
statue is to be which 
is cast in plaster 
when completed. In 
the old world the 
figures are first done 
large and then if 
liked are made smal- 
ler but in America 
they are first made 
small and then re- 
produced larger. 

When the statue is to be large, a sup- 
porting frame is constructed and on it 
is massed the clay or wax. This form 
is for the working model which is done 
often by the sculptors assistants to be 
completed toward the last by the head 
sculptor. When finished it is cast in 
plaster and the form is usually roughed 
out by skilled marble workers with the 
aid of a pointing machine, although 
most sculptors put on the final touches 
themselves. When it is to be in bronze, 
the plaster cast is sent to the foundry 
where men skilled in casting make the 
statue or relief. 

Although one of the oldest of the arts, 
sculpture is not so well known as paint- 
ing and the sculptor cannot do what 
the painter does. The sculptor gives the 
actual object and is not confused by 
color but depends on light and shade for 
his effect. A tinting color, however, 


(Continued to Page 63) 
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The Women’s Side of the Robert L. Stevenson Cult 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 


ALIFORNIANS never tire of re-}) there has been a world revival in inter- 


i lating incidents in the life off 4 
Robert Louis Stevenson pertain+ 


ing to his sojourn in the state, and it 


was with keen interest that I recently! j 
made a pilgrimage to the tablet erected } 
to his memory by the club women ofg 
Napa County on Mt. St. Helena, nearj 
Calistoga. A devastating forest fire dam-™ 
aged everything for miles around thea 
tablet which marks the site of the cabin 
occupied by Robert Louis Stevenson and,¥ 
“The'p: 
Silverado Squatters” in 1880. The usualiz 
Stevenson luck prevented the fire from? 
touching the tablet, but the fire spirits 


his bride while he was writing, 


obligingly licked up all of the under- 


brush which threatened to obstruct he 


view and now Mother Nature in her | 


est in his writings, which has brought 
out innumerable anecdotes and happen- 
ings in his eventful life. 

Now that quicksilver mining is receiv- 
ing a new impetus in California, prepa- 
rations are being made to open up and 
rework the Silverado Mine, long a scenic 
asset of the old toll road over Mt. Saint 
Helena, and which is still placarded and 
annoted by the newly completed state 
highway. The son of the original owner 
will operate with improved methods, but 
nothing will ever dim the memory of 
the bridegroom who lived a precious 
part of his romance on the slopes of the 
.torn and broken mountain whose min- 
jeral wealth has been tossed to the four 
(winds by the hidden fires of its extinct 


healing ways will bring out a new and | ‘volcano. The singing pines, the slovenly 


tender growth to enhance this already’ ‘ 


acclaimed beauty spot. | 


The tablet tops a rock rubble rune of 4 
convenient height supporting an open , 
book of cement. One side of the page , 
bears the legend: “This tablet placed . 
by the club women of Napa County , 


marks the site of the cabin occupied by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his bride 
while he wrote “The Silverado Squat- 
ters.” The opposite page contains the 
following quotation: “Doomed to know 
not winter, only spring a being trod the 
flowery April blithely for a while, took 
his fill of music, joy of thought and 
seeing came and stayed, and went, nor 
even ceased to smile—R. L. S.” 


It was my good fortune to meet the 
author shortly after he left the little 
honeymoon cabin, and I well recall the 
gentle pensive quality of the man then 
hopelessly ill of body, but strong in the 
unquenchable inner life and buoyed to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Writ- 
ing with him was indeed a labor of love, 
and he belonged with the Children of the 
Sun. It was some time later that he 
went to the South Seas and found near 
Apia, the capital of Samoa, the home 
and congenial surroundings which was 
to be his final resting place.’Since then 





‘madrones, the wild lilac, the fairybells, 
Indian paintbrush, lupins and poppies 
creep up over the ugly scars of the 
ragged heaps of molten rocks, lava and 
shattered obsidian, but these only en- 
hance the tablet placed by the women 
of Napa County. They make a setting 
of incomparable beauty which includes 
the low-lying hills and the valleys below. 

Other monuments are the tributes of 
men to one of their own—men who ap- 
preciate and honor the fighting spirit of 
Tusitala, as the Samoans affectionately 
named him. Lest we women forget, 
here are little “Birthday Verses,” sent 
by Robert Louis Stevenson to his friend 
Caroline Bush on her fifty-third birth- 
day, March 3, 1889. 


Dear lady, tapping at your door, 
Some little verses stand, 
And beg on this auspicious day 
To come and kiss your hand. 
Their syllables all counted right, 
Their rhymes each in its place, 
Like birthday children, at your door 
They wait to see your face. 


Rise, lady, rise and let them in, 
Fresh from the fairy shore. 

They bring you things you wish to have, 
Each in its pinafore. 





For they have been to Wishing Land 
This morning in the dew, 

And all your dearest wishes bring— 
All granted—home to you. 


What these may be, they would not tell, 
And could not if they would; ‘ 

They take the packets sealed to you, 
As trusty servants should. 

But there was one that looked like love, 
And one that smelt like health, 

And one that had a jingling sound 
I fancy might be wealth. 


Ah, well, they are but wishes still; 
But, lady, dear, for you. 

I know that all you wish is kind. 
I pray it all come true! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


It was love of the only woman in the 
world for him that brought the penni- 
less young author from Scotland to Cal- 
ifornia, but it was in old Monterey that 
he formed the beautiful friendship with 
Jules Simoneau, which inspired Jose- 
phine Mildred Blanch, the loved of the 
art colony of Carmel to write a bro- 
chure which recounts the tenderness 
and fidelity of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
life devotion to his benefactor and coun- 
sellor. Her “Story of a Friendship,” 
does justice to both men. She begins 
with, “So long as we love we serve; 
so long as we are loved by others I 
would almost say that we are indispen- 
sable, and no man is useless while he 
has a friend.” These immortal words of 
Stevenson reveal the source of his 
strength and of his hold on the imagina- 
tion of the reading public. Like Mary 
and Martha of old the women of Cali- 
fornia have served at the bedside and 
sepulcher of a great soul and by an affec- 
tionate appreciation have helped to keep 
his memory green. It-was in California 
that he first gained recognition and it 
is fitting that the spots occupied by him 
should be properly marked and com- 
memorated. 
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Alaska: Mighty Empire in the Making 


ITH its every changing pan- 
\ x / orama of beautiful scenery and 

its almost inexhaustible resour- 
ces, Alaska only awaits further develop- 
ment in transportation and communica- 
tion to come into her own. 

Few realize the vast extent of this 
territory with its shore line of 26,000 
miles—a length greater than the cir- 
cumference of the globe. The total area 
is equal to one-fifth that of the United 
States or the states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota combined. Superimposed on 
a map of the United States, the eastern 
and western extremities of Alaska 
would reach from Savannah, Georgia, 
to Los Angeles, California; the nor- 
thern and southern ends would extend 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In this mighty area is sparsely 
scattered a population of 60,000 
composed of the native Indians and 
Eskimos, the- sturdy pioneers and 
their descendants with tales of the 
early day, and the adventuresome 
or wealth-seeking Americans who 
have gone within more recent years 
to “The Land of Enchantment’ — 
magic country of their dreams. Nine- 
tenths of the whites live in the Pan- 
handle, and it is with regret that one 
notices the number of white inhabi- 
tants is decreasing. 

William H. Seward was severely 
criticized when he purchased this for- 
bidding ‘“White Land” from Russia in 
1867 for the sum of $7,200,000 
However, he considered it the greatest 
act of his life, but said it would take 
the people a generation to discover it. It 
has taken them longer. But some day 
the Alaskan coast will be a mecca for 
the lovers of nature the world over, and 
Alaska will be appreciated and enjoyed 
at its worth. 

Fishing, at present Alaska’s greatest 
industry, was the earliest to be de- 
veloped. The Russians started it; but 
their efforts were meagre compared to 
the enormous scale on which it is op- 
erated today. Alaskan waters furnish 
175 varieties of edible fish. Her salmon 
catches are the largest in the world. 
Herring, halibut, clam and shrimp fol- 
low in order after the salmon industry. 

Closely linked with fishing is the can- 
ning industry. According to the latest 
government reports Alaska boasts 128 
canneries, and derives an annual profit 


of $55,000,000 from fish. It is fascinat- 





By Frances N. AHL, M.A. 


ing to watch the large canneries operate, 
completing the entire process at the rate 
of 120 cans a minute. And it is indeed 
a satisfaction to see the cleanliness main- 
tained, and the amount of work accom- 
plished under running water. A large 
number of those employed in the can- 


















neries are Filipinos. It is customary at 
the end of the season to give the em- 
ployees a few dollars only when they 
leave the cannery and to pay the bulk 
of wages in Seattle. This is to, assure 
money. for local use during the winter 
and to prevent the workers from gambl- 
ing it all away. The people of Ketchi- 
kan and other points object to this plan 
on the ground that money earned in 


Alaska should be spent in Alaska, but if 
one studies the situation one realizes the 
wisdom of such a policy. 

An incident that occurred on our 
homeward voyage will illustrate the 
point. At one of the northern ports of 
call a “bootlegger’’ boarded the vessel. 
He proceeded to dispense liquor among 
a number of the 200 steerage passengers 
until some of them were intoxicated. 
Then he gambled with them, winning 
approximately $1,000.00. (In one case, 
the amount won represented all the sum- 
mer earnings of the individual.) The 
fact was reported to the proper author- 
ities, and it was planned to have the 
“bootlegger” arrested when the boat 
arrived at Petersburg. But just before 
we docked he jumped overboard, swam 

ashore, and escaped. 


The potential mineral wealth of 
Alaska is beyond present calculation, 
and will become known only with con- 
tinued intensive search facilitated by 
improvements in transportation. Al- 
ready the territory has produced a 

mineral wealth in excess of $600,- 

000,000. Her gold and copper 

mines are the largest and richest’ in 

the world. The Treadwell group 
of mines alone has produced $63,- 

000,000 in gold; while the copper 

output of Alaska has exceeded $195,- 

000,000. In the belt of the govern- 
ment railroad are found rich deposits 
of coal, both bituminous and anthra- 
_cite. Silver, lead, tin, iron, antimony, 
tungsten, graphite, cinnabar, platinum, 
molybdenum, marble, gypsum and 
barytes are all included in the mineral 
wealth of -Alaska. 


Fur (fox, marten, mink, otter, er- 
mine, wolverine, muskrat, beaver and 
bear) is an important resource of Alaska. 
Last year $3,699,000 worth of fur was 
exported from Alaska in addition to 
what was sold locally. It is unforunate 
there are not better transportation facili- 
ties for bringing the furs from the terri- 
tory. Many trappers suffered a serious 
loss last winter because they could not 
get their fur out while the prices were 
high. In some cases a delay of six 
months resulted because of insufficient 
means of transportation. More and 
better transportation facilities would 
greatly aid the development of all 
Alaska’s resources. 

The total area of Alaska’s forests is 
about 100,000,000 acres; one-fifth of 
this has been set aside for two National 
Reserves. The timber wealth of the ter- 
ritory is estimated at 85,000,000,000 
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board feet. This is sufficient without re- 
forestation to build the United States 
to a population of 500,000,000. Hem- 
lock, spruce and cedar are the species 
of trees that have been used for com- 
mercial purposes, especially paper pulp. 
But birch is now being considered for 
veneer, furniture and other purposes. 

Agriculture is becoming more and 
more an important industry. 100,000 
square miles of the country are suitable 
for agriculture. Half of this area can be 
cleared and cultivated; the remaining 
half is suitable for grazing. Some of the 
best agricultural sections are the Mata- 
nuska and Tanana Valleys and farthet 
north in the region of Wiseman. Splen- 
did vegetables—potatoes, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, turnips, carrots, beets, onions, 
peas, radishes, etc., are raised in these 
sections. Winter wheat, rye and hay are 
grown to a limited extent. Some stock 
raising engages the attention of Alaskan 
farmers. 

The reindeer industry is growing and 
reindeer meat is now being sold through- 
out the country. 

Alaska has a diversity of interests and 
a diversity of needs. Alaska needs less 
governmental regulation and more gov- 
ernmental action. Alaska needs less “red- 
tape” and more consideration from gov- 
ernmental Washington. 

Alaska needs more railroads. There 
are only three short railroads in the entire 
territory, namely: The White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad from Skagway to White 
Horse (112 miles), the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railroad from Cor- 
dova to Kennecott (196 miles), and the 
Alaska Railroad from Seward to Fair- 
banks (471 miles). A total of less than 
800 miles! 





Alaska needs more steamship service. 
More competition between the steamship 
lines would result in better service and 
lower freight rates, and would attract 
more people to Alaska. 

Alaska needs highway development. 
At the present time, one can not even 
go from Seward to Anchorage by auto- 
mobile. The highway between Moose 
Pass and Hope, a distance of 45 miles, 
is the longest highway near Seward. 
Valdez is the only coast terminus of an 
Alaskan highway. Construction of an 
international highway extending from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, across British Col- 
umbia to Seattle, Washington, is one of 
the fondest dreams of Alaskan residents. 
An organized movement is now under 
way to interest the Canadian and Ameri- 
can governments in the project ; and each 
will be asked to assume one-half the 


cost, now estimated at $7,000,000. 


Such a highway would be of inestim- 
able value in developing the resources 
of Alaska. It would open valuable min- 
eral lands now inaccessible. It would 
enable tourists to visit Alaska by auto- 
mobile. The proposed road would go 
through country where the snow fall is 
light, and if traffic were sufficiently 
heavy it could be kept open all year. 
About 700 miles of highway along the 
proposed route has already been con- 
structed. It would probably take five 
years to complete the remaining 1,000 
miles of the project, and to build 
branches from the main route to Juneau 


and Ketchikan. 


Air mail service is one of Alaska’s 
greatest needs. At present there are no 
air mail routes north of Seattle, al- 
though a private corporation operates 
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airplane passenger service between Ket- 
chikan and Seattle. Politics has pre- 
vented airplane mail service over this 
route as well as in other sections of 
Alaska, but it must come in the near 
future. Air mail is far more indispens- 
able in the development of Alaska than 
it is in the development of the United 
States. An illustration will serve to -ex- 
plain the situation. It now costs $450.00 
to take 200 pounds of mail from Tan- 
nana to Wiseman once a month. This 
same amount of mail could be brought 
by plane for $80.00, that is, forty cents 
a pound. In other words, people in 
Wiseman could have air mail service 
once a week for less than the cost of 
their present monthly service. 

Airplane passenger service is greatly 
reducing distances and hardships on the 
Alaska frontiers. Where it takes 39 
days to make the trip by dog team-from 
Wiseman to Tenana, the airplane is 
making it in two and one-half hours and 
for less money for its passengers! A 
young mother with a six-weeks-old baby 
was returning to her home west of Fair- 
banks. When asked if she feared the 
hardships of the trip, she said: “Oh, 
no! I am flying in.” 

“But isn’t that expensive,” I ventured. 


“Four hundred dollars,” she an- 
swered. “By dog team it would take 
nearly six weeks and cost me $450.00.” 


Alaska is a nation wealthy in its own 
resources, but many of these resources 
have scarcely been touched; others have 
yet to be developd. Alaska, mighty em- 
pire in the making, only awaits further 
development in transportation and com- 
munication to come into her own. 
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The Code: A Tale of the Desert 


ITH a squint and his tongue 
\X ] in his cheek, Old Cap King 

labored on a sign that he took 
to be a work of art. Finished, he nailed 
it on a scantling and set it up by the 
side of the Settlers’ Trail. The impro- 
vised post, worked back and forth in the 
sand of the Arizona desert, sank into 
position and stood upright. It lifted 
aloft a crudely 


By Appison SCHUSTER 


Cap turned his pinto, and struck off 
to the north and up through Mineral 
Gulch. In that ravine, a prospector 
should “shake out” énough in a few days 
time to grubstake him in the never-ceas- 
ing quest for the one big strike. The 
sign-painting had been a simple duty, a 
part of the code and the life of the 


There, with his lips glued to an empty 
water bottle, was a boy who, because his 
parents had made the sacrifice, was still 
alive. It was necessary to bind the lad’s 
arms to his sides to prevent him from 
seizing the canteen which Cap offered 
sparingly. Drop by drop he let the 
water moisten the boy’s tongue, knowing 
that so much as one large swallow of 

the rescuing water 





drawn hand, point- 
ing to a small jut- 
ting of rocks and a 
water “tank,” or 
cache, a hundred 
feet distant. 

“Water 30 paces. 
Dig 3 feet,” was 
its welcome mes- 
sage to those who 
might psas over the 
trail. 

“Nature sure is 
accommodatin’,” 
mused the Captain, 
whose straggling 
long hair, and 
golden bronze of 
years of parching 
heat, stamped him 
indelibly as the 
desert rat.“ Jest like 
she plants pizen ivy 
in the forest and 
grows the Virginia 
creeper ‘longside 
for an antidote, jest 
as she makes the 
meat of rattler cure for the bite, she 
finds some lonesome spot in the old desert 
to set up a drinkin’ place for a man and 
his horse.” 

Wherever one can find an outcropping 
of rock in the vast and dreary waste, he 
can always rely upon a water cache, or 
“tank,” as the desert men call them; 
with a little labor, the water is to be had. 

This tank, a recent discovery made 
visible by the desert winds which shift 
the sands like a slowly heaving ocean, 
had caught the old man’s eye a few days 
previously. On his next trip from the 
railroad, he brought with him the ma- 
terial for the notice. 








. 





desert. Nine days later he rode back 
over the trail, and stopped at the scene 
of his labors to gaze upon tragedy. 

Within twenty feet of where he had 
planted the sign stood a covered wagon. 
At its side, half covered by sand, were 
the bodies of a man and a woman who 
had died of the desert thirst. The horses 
had wandered away. Here, once more, 
was the picture the desert man dreads— 
the waste places triumphant over hope 
and enterprise, the agonizing end of 
lone adventure. Cap King pulled back 
the cover to the wagon and looked 
inside. 


23 





would mean death. 

The boy, weak 
and stunned, rode 
in front of the Cap- 
tain until they 
reached a ranch 
house twenty miles 
along the trail. 
Then a horse was 
borrowed; and the 
two rode on. The 
old man decided 
that he would 
adopt this lad and 
teach him the code 
of the desert and 
its secrets. They 
would ride togeth- 
er to the hiding- 
places of the gold 
where young eyes, 
after they had been 
trained, would help 
him in the search. 
In time, maybe, he 
would forget that 
which was behind. 
This boy would 
never be lax in the rules which bind to- 
gether the men of the desert. It was a 
long and a silent ride. 

Today, beside the Settlers’ Trail, two 
graves are marked by pieces of the scant- 
ling which stand as a monument to the 
advance of civilization. They had been 
a part of the sign which was replaced 
by one of metal. 

The original sign? Less than twenty- 
four hours after the desert man had 
posted it, a pioneer of the gasoline tour- 
ists had used it as a target for his rifle. 
The marksman had laughed as each shot 
tore out a letter—as the bullets cut the 
guiding hand from the board. 
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SPANISH ARCADIA, by Nellie Van de 
Grift Sanchez is part of a nine volume set 
which portrays the different phases of Cali- 
fornia life from the days of discovery to 
the present time. Each volume is by a spe- 
cialist in the. phase or period of which it 
treats. At first offered only in an Edition 
de Luxe, the set is now available at a mod- 
erate price, with the further convenience 
that the volumes may be purchased sepa- 
rately. They are well printed and bound, 
with original wood-block illustrations. 

Spanish Arcadia is the story of a few 
happy decades when the dwellers in Cali- 
fornia were Spanish and Mexican settlers, 
whose cattle ranged the hills and valleys 
and, by natural increase, kept the owners so 
far above want that they knew not the 
bondage of “making a living” and, freed 
from that necessity and ignorant of the mod- 
ern spirit of emulation in material posses- 
sions, they could give themselves up to the 
joy of living to a degree impossible to the 
rest of the world. Mrs. Sanchez has given 
us a charming picture of those days, drawn 
from first-hand knowledge obtained from her 
researches among the Spanish documents in 
the Bancroft library, and they are a singu- 
larly rich store. 

“These people,” Mrs. Sanchez says in her 
preface, “had leisure to live, to play, to love. 
Above all, they had the time and the will to 
take pen in hand and write of their experi- 
ences for our benefit. Nearly every prominent 
Californian of that epoch set down his recol- 
lections in writing.” Mrs. Sanchez has made 
good use of these letters, diaries and remin- 
iscences and through her excellent transla- 
tions, and the alembic of her own pen, an 
accurate picture of the daily life of the Cali- 
fornians of that day passes before us. We 
can become intimate with their daily life as 
we have never been able to before. We see 
the interior of their homes, become guests at 
their tables, partake of their food, note their 
favorite dishes, become acquainted with their 
social customs, administration of justice and 
religious observances. Their educational sys- 
tem, such as it was, is the least bright spot of 
the story; but the wonder is that they had 
any, shut away from the rest of the world as 
they were. Even that rather gray picture is 
brightened by glimpses of the love of read- 
ing of a few and the lengths they went to 
obtain books to satisfy it. “The Bootlegging 
of the Books,” a subdivision of the chapter 
on Education, gives an amusing account of 
the landing at night by Vallejo, Alvarado 
and Jose Castro (young men at the time) 
of a contraband cargo of books, all not of 
a religious nature having been prohibited. 


One must resist the temptation to quote 
from a book which is full of quotable items. 
An appendix full of valuable information, 
a bibliography and a copious index add to 
the value of the book for both student and 
general reader. The book is from the press 
of the Powell Publishing Company of Los 


Angeles. Heven T. Pratt. 








Street Scene 

HE story of the popular play “Street 

Scene,” whose setting is the stoop of a 
New York lodging house of the West For- 
ties, involves the usual drab characters of 
the neighborhood in a series of vitally in- 
teresting happenings. So realistic is it that 
one almost believes oneself across the street 
watching the actual occurrences in front of 
an ordinary flat-house. 

Elmer Rice has caught the reality of life 
in a remarkable manner and all his un- 
important bits are welded into a truthful 
vignette of Manhattan. The neighbor’s gos- 
sip, which finally leads to Mrs. Murrant’s 
death, is an outstanding feature, and with 
the Italian music teacher, who is so proud 
of his mother country, the Scandinavian jan- 
itor who defends Lief Ericson, Willy Maur- 
rant on his roller skates calling to his 
mother for a dime, Abraham Kaplin.and 
his revolutionary ideas, the woman who is 
to have her first baby, and who never ap- 
pears on the stage, the dispossessed Hilde- 
brand family, it all goes to form this highly 
realistic portrayal of human nature. The 
clever picturization of characters. involves 
the first part of the play which leads up to 
the inevitable ending, and it is this con- 
tinuity which reminds one somewhat of 
Frank Norris’ “McTeague.” In the third 
act after the highly sensational murder, 
which was managed without the taint of 
melodrama, a new couple come to look at 
the now vacant flat, and so life goes un- 
ceasingly on in its dun manner, despite the 
occasional dramatic flashes. “Street Scene” 
is the universal story of the large city, the 
sort of things which happen in all quarters, 
and the sufferings of all human beings, spe- 
cially those of the lower classes, who go on 
in their sad and uncomplaining way. The 
play “Street Scene” is in three acts by El- 
mer L. Rice and published by Samuel L. 
French, Ltd., of London. There are 239 
pages. Price $2.00. 


James D. Hart. 
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(Q)riters 


Mexican Labor in the United States 
be A SERIES of monographs Professor 

Paul S. Taylor contemplates an exhaus- 
tive study of Mexican labor in the United 
States. Such studies are welcomed by the 
student of economic and social history, while 
the public interest in immigration restriction 
adds to their immediate importance. As an 
investigator Professor Taylor is clearsighted 
and painstaking. He has no axe to grind, 
acting solely as an impartial observer, with- 
out the usual implications of this term. The 
two monographs first to appear: Mexican 
Labor in the United States—(1) The Im- 
perial Valley, and (2) The Valley of the 
South Platte . (Colorado), concern them- 
selves with both economic and soclal ques- 
tions arising out of the presence of a not 
inconsiderable number of Mexicans in these 
two agricultural regions. 

If the Mexican laborer, considered by 
Professor Taylor, were traced to his native 
habitat one might perhaps be more inclined 
to overlook or at least to excuse the rather 
“primitive” housing conditions and other 
equally disturbing “elements” in Mexican 
settlements in the United States. It becomes 
very evident, when considered in the light 
of the unemployment situation and the gen- 
eral mobility of labor (in the United States) 
that a wide chasm exists between the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor of Mexico and 
similar groups in the United States. This 
fact is clearly demonstrated by the presence 
in this country of Mexican labor willing to 
undertake work at wages insufficient to 
maintain reasonably high standards of liv- 
ing and under conditions which would be 
unacceptable to those accustomed to “our” 
notion of the conveniences and decencies of 
life. Social isolation is the penalty of such 
divergencies. Many of the same forces that 
bring about social isolation of the Mexicans 
operate to separate the native white popu- 
lation into “classes.” But with the latter the 
gap is more easily bridged, since “social 
stratification” is less permanent and the 
rungs of the socio-economic ladder less 
likely to give way under the weight of a 
transgression. 

That the Mexicans are an economic asset 
to the United States and that their coming 
is in direct response to a distinct need are 
facts that require no further demonstration. 
Professor Taylor has accomplished this task 
admirably. 

These monographs are University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Economics. Vol. 6, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1928-1929, pages 1-94; 95-235. 

Fevix FLUGEL. 





IN YOUR GARDEN 
Roses and lilies and violets sweet, 


Blooming for you in a quiet place, 
Marking a pathway before your feet, 
Sharing the beauty that’s of your face. 


BeLLe WILLEY GUE. 
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the Future 


Success and independence de- 
pend, to a very large extent, 
on laying out a sound invest- 
ment policy and adhering to it 
steadily. 


Select an investment banker of 
experience, responsibility, and 
integrity, purchase sound se- 
curities that are suited to your 
aeeds, reinvest interest steadily, 
and you may accumulate a 
competency or an independent 
fortune. 


We suggest that you write for 
our new booklet, ‘How to In- 
vest Money,” which will help 
you to achieve success. It will 
be sent without charge or obli- 
gation. Simply ask for 
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THE ORCHID-GLADIOLUS 


¢ tees growing of gladiolus and the 
shipping and marketing of the bulbs 
has become a science. To secure flow- 
ers and bulbs of best size and quality 
special conditions of soil and climate 


are required. In few locatities have these. 


conditions been found to exist as at 
the Sarah J. Jones gladiolus farm at 
Ager. California. This farm is located 
in the northern part of the state. Few 
tourists have as yet traveled through 
this beautiful region in Siskiyou County. 
Those who are familiar with the region 
around Grants Pass, Oregon, appreciate 
the beauty of extensive gladiolus farms. 
The flowers and bulbs raised by Mrs. 
Jones are superior in qualiyt and size to 
those grown further north. 

Bulbs are rated as to size, those of 
first grade measuring one to one and 
one-half inches in diameter. Most bulbs 
are smaller. The Jones product meas- 
ures as large as three inches in diame- 
ter and instead of being flat and thin 
as are many bulbs, they are deep and 
thick and hence greatly in demand. 

A field of gladiolus in bloom is a 
sight never to be forgotten. The Jones 
farm, several acres in extent, presented 
this last season a mass of color impos- 
sible to describe. The plants stood five 
feet in height and the flowers measured 
from four and one-half to six inches 
across. Their color was a delicate pink 
with orchid markings. 

The Orchid Gladioli is so much like 
the original orchid it is hard for the 
average observer to distinguish between 
the two. 





ot tO 
Portals 


T? me the mountain meadows seem, 

With willow fragrance song of stream— 
W ith singing birds and radiant flowers ; 
With aspens fresh from sudden showers— 
As portals to some paradise 
Still unbeheld by mortal eyes. 


Linpa Lee. 
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“Sunset 
Limited’ 


A winter trip East 
thru Summer-land 









Straight across the legend- 
ary Southwest, Spanish be- 
fore it was American... 
through America’s newest 
winter summer-land. 


The “Sunset Limited,” 
famed round the world, 
directly serves the fashion- 
able desert resorts about 
Palm Springs and Indio, 
the guest ranch country of 
Arizona. 


Go one way, return an- 
other on “Sunset Limited,” 
“Overland Limited” or the 
“Cascade.” Only Southern 
Pacific offers the choice of 
four great routes. 




























The “Overland Limited” 
is faster than any train on 
any other route, San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, by more 
than 10 bours. 
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Behind the Frosted Glass at Geneva 


(Continued from Page 39) 


been the dining-room of the hotel and 


was elaborately decorated in old French . 


style. Needless to say, the bar as 
well as other accessories had been re- 
moved. Through the genius of Miss 
Wilson, it has become the finest inter- 
national specialists’ library in Europe, if 
not in the entire world. I was surprised 
to find a complete absence of “peace 
plea” books; a hasty review of the 
modern card index (a rarity in Europe) 
revealed only seven and these presented 
either by their authors or by the pub- 
lishers. Its 15,000 volume collection 
consists almost exclusively of technical 
volumes for specialists’ use—books giv- 
ing the most authoritative condensed 
information on the basic problems in- 
volved in making laws or instigating 
investigations affecting the life and 
happiness of peoples in many countries. 
Before important conferences, Miss 
Wilson with the assistance of her staff 
of specially trained experts prepared 
lists of vital reference works on the 
subjejcts to be discussed, so that diplo- 
mats can ascertain exact facts with a 
minimum expenditure of time. 

In its “office organization” the Lea- 
gue has reached a high state of effici- 
ency. Through its marvelous system of 
management under Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, it can complete the thousands of 
details necessary for arranging a great 
international conference in a little over 
three weeks and at about one-third the 
former expense. Previously it required 
an advance staff of experts three months 
to perform this same work. To me the 
most amazing part of a conference or- 
ganization was the information and 
translating departments. To supply the 
needs of a large international confer- 
ence requires fifty typists capable of 
high-speed writing in French and Eng- 
lish, a dozen or more professional 
translators and a complete printing and 
multigraphing shop. During seven years 
of practice, so perfected have the extra 
specialists become that at one committee 
meeting I attended in the Glass Room, 
an unexpected extemporaneous speech 
in French was delivered by one of the 
delegates, and I was astounded to re- 
ceive an English translation of it in 
less than an hour and while the com- 
mittee was still in session—and this in 
the midst of one of the busiest days 
during the September Assembly sessions 
when the capacity and patience of 
everyone was strained to the limit. 

In oral translating at the Assembly 
sessions, not a minute is wasted. As 
the speaker descends on one side of the 


platform, the translator mounts on the 
other and at the instant the delegate 
takes his seat, the translator commences, 
speaking rapidly, distinctly and accu- 
rately. Circumlocution and redundancy 
have no place in the Assembly Hall; 
neither have flowery emotional speeches. 
To speak before the keenest representa- 
tives from fifty-four nations, a man 
must have a clear head and know pre- 
cisely beforehand what he is going to 
say. Their time is too valuable to be 
needlessly wasted. 

It is probably this practical business 
efficiency which has enabled the League 
to slip through the eye of the needle 
and become what one distinguished 
statesman characterized to me as “the 
only rational diplomatic center in Eu- 
rope.” Whatever the League’s faults 
are, they are absolutely not concerned 
with its practical administration, but 
seemed to me rather in the nature of 
an inadequate definition of its jurisdic- 
tion and the scope of its actions. The 
League is trying to fulfill two func- 
tions: that of a pan-European organi- 
zation and that of a world confedera- 
tion of nations. This dual personality 
has been the basis of nearly all the 
American objections, and is the only 
weakness I observed during my close 
scrutiny of its operations. When the 
League acts as a pan-European organi- 
zation, its procedings are of no interest 
to Americans, but when it acts as a 
world confederation American interests 
are at once involved. As soon as this 
difficulty is overcome and exclusively 
European problems are handled by an- 
other body, it will engender much 
deeper respect from the non-European 
nations. The matter is only one of re- 


definition of the League’s jurisdiction . 


and scope, and arose through the over- 
sight of its founders. At no time is the 
confusion resulting from this duality of 
jurisdiction more noticeable than dur- 
ing the Assembly meetings when prob- 
lems of an exclusively European nature 
are discussed one day and world re- 
adjustments the next. But let us return 
to the lighter aspects of the Assembly 
gatherings. 

A month or two before the delegates 
are due, there ensues amongst the girl 
employees on the permanent Secretariat, 
an epidemic of shopping and making and 
planning of party dresses preparatory 
for the height of the League’s social 
season. The under secretaries and girl 
typists look forward excitedly to meet- 
ing the young attaches and specialists 
that are always a part of the larger 
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delegations. Friendships, romances and 
international marriages spring from 
these meetings, as well as Sunday ex- 
cursions to the summit of Mount 
Saléve and merry suppers on the out- 
door terrace of the Kursaal while a 
Hungarian orchestra fills the air with 
dance music. On warm evenings at 
these times, the lake is stippled with 
the Japanese lanterns of gay boating 
parties and its shores are festooned with 
strings of white electric lights that are 
reflected in the water like strings of 
pearls. From all directions the ear 
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San Francisco Streets 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Green arrived in San Francisco in 1841, 
and joining the leading firm of Mellus 
and Howard, rose quickly in public 
affairs because of his popularity. While 
in San Francisco he wedded the widow 
of Allen Montgomery and played an 
important part in the affairs of the city. 
In 1851 he was denounced as being one, 
Paul Geddes of Pennsylvania, who, hav- 
ing stolen from an eastern bank, had 
disappeared, deserting his wife and chil- 
dren. Green protested his innocence 
and was implicitly believed by the lead- 
ing citizens who escorted him to the 
steamer on his trip east to clear his re- 
putation. The charges proved true, and 
thus a San Franciscan, prominent in 
early affairs, passed out of the picture. 
Stockton Street derives its name from 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton who 
was the commanding officer of the fleet 
on the Pacific coast, and who later suc- 
ceeded Commodore Sloat as Governor of 
California, which he ruled in a most 
high-handed manner for six months. 


General John A. Sutter came to Yerba 
Buena in 1839 after a long and cir- 
cuitous trip, hoping to establish a pros- 
perous farm in the rich and fertile lands 
of the Sacramento Valley. Having suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the opposition to 
foreign settlers, he obtained Governor 
Alverado’s permission to locate on the 
American River with a colony of three 
whites and eight Kanakas. In the winter 
of 1848 he contracted with James Mar- 
shall to erect a saw mill on the south 
fork of the river, and in January of that 
year Marshall made the discovery which 
hastened the development of the country 
far beyond the fondest dreams of the 
Spanish. Marshall one day observed 
along the banks of the stream several 
glistening particles among the sand and 
gravel, and examining a large piece, 
found it to be gold. Sutter’s part in this 
stroke of fortune is remembered by the 
naming of a San Francisco thorough- 
fare after him, Marshall, who gained 
nothing by his discovery, has not been 
so honored. 


A thoroughfare whose title is often 
wrongly attributed to Robert Louis 
Stevenson jis the small alley opposite the 
Palace Hotel. It really was named in 
memory of Jonathan Drake Stevenson, 
a colonel in a volunteer regiment of 
New York troops which he organized 
for California in 1846. This street, like 
many others in the district, is merely a 
subdivision street which was built to 
facilitate traffic after it was found that 
the blocks were too large. Most of these 





other streets have names of no signifi- 
cance, as Jessie Street or Clementina 
Street. 

Thus, through the efforts of many 
civic minded men, San Francisco enjoys 
the distinction of being one of the few 
cities to take advantage of its wealth of 
interesting history as well as the attrac- 
tive Spanish titles in naming its prin- 
cipal streets, rather than resorting to 
stock names or numbers. 





Doctor Leonard’s Researches in 
Mexican History 


University of California Publications in 
History. Volume XVIII. Don Carlos de Sig- 
uenza y Gongora, a Mexican Savant of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Irving A. Leonard, 
Ph.D., University of California, 1929. 


Om of the greatest scholars of the 
seventeenth century in the Western 
Hemisphere—including the English colonies” 
is the all-but-unknown Don Carlos de Sig- 
uenza y Gongora, born in the City of Mex- 
ico in 1645, whose life in many ways sug- 
gests the early humanists of the Italian 
Renaissance. Like them he made “all human 
knowledge of his province. Not contented 
with the knowledge of his contemporaries, 
his curious mind peeped into dark corners 
and ferreted out new facts. And as the hu- 
manists of the Renaissance had turned to 
the classic literature and culture of the 
Greeks and Romans for’ inspiration, so did 
Don Carlos devote himself to the study of 
the ancient civilization of the Aztecs and 
the early peoples of his native land.” 

His declaration on the subject of comets 
shows his independent judgment in matters 
scientific. Eight weeks after the appearance 
of “the great comet of 1680, . . . which was 
to distress the ignorant and exercise the 
best minds on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Don Carlos brought forth . . . a pamphlet 
entitled a ‘Philosophical Manifest against 
Comets stripped of their dominion over the 
timid.’ ” 

“Louis XIV of France invited Siguenza 
to become one of his coterie of savants, 
offering pensions and honors as inducements 
but the modest Creole declined this distinc- 
tion, preferring the title of Royal Cosmo- 
grapher bestowed upon him by Charles II.” 

“In 1668, at the age of twenty-three, 
Siguenza began his studies of the ancient 
glories of the aborigines of New Spain. 
While this was not the first time that this 
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had. been done in New Spain, Don Carlos 
unquestionably brought together the most 
complete aggregation of original books, man- 
uscripts, maps, and paintings related to 
native life before the arrival of the Span- 
iards” that had ever been assembled. 

Those who are fond of high adventure, 
the adventuring of the human spirit into 
unbroken wildernesses, will read with de- 
light Doctor Leonard’s reconstruction, from 
the books and correspondence of Don Carlos 
and the words of his contemporaries, of 
the antiquarian and historian, de Siguenza. 
Doctor Leonard’s work is valuable as an 
authoritative biography presenting much 
hitherto unavailable material on the cul- 
ture of Mexico in the seventeenth century, 
To the general reader its appeal is that of 

“Fresh fields and pastures new.” 


Laura Bett Everett. 
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Kit Carson 


(Continued from Page 48) 


midwinter, after having attained the ob- 
ject of the expedition. 

While General Fremont proceeded 
on to Washington, Kit Carson returned 
to his beloved home town, Taos. While 
there he met and married his second 
wife, a talented Mexican girl, Senorita 
Josefa Jaramillo, a striking brunette 
and the belle of Taos. The wedding 
occurred on February 6th, 1843, the 
vivacious bride being barely fifteen 
years of age, the groom then thirty-four. 

Kit Carson then, weary of fighting 
hostile Indians, and from acting as a 
guide to scour wild regions with gov- 
ernment exploration parties in a new 
and desolate country, where hardships 
and privations must be endured, great- 
ly desired to give it up and engage in 
farming and stock growing. Near the 
Cimarron River, fifty miles out of Taos, 
he began farming; but! not for long. 
Four months later, obeying the call of 
General Fremont, he set out to Bent’s 
Fort, where he had trapped and hunted 
years before, and joined what proved 
to be a most difficult and dangerous ex- 
pedition. Piloting Fremont’s forces 
through the Utah and Nevada moun- 
tain sections, trekking the wide and 
lonely deserts, ever forging onward over 
unbroken trails, through Sierra canyons 
and on toward the coast, engaging in 
various skirmishes with bands of war- 
ring redskins, the exploring party met 
with almost unsurmountable obstacles 
on their lengthy and hazardous journey. 


Having then hunted and trapped and 
acted as scout, and living a life of un- 
ceasing vigilance for more than twenty 
years, Kit Carson was steadily and un- 
consciously gaining eminence; he had 
become unrivaled as a hunter, and was 
the acknowledged “Monarch of the 
Prairies,’ but much more fame came 
to him later. A brave and daring deed 
during the War with Mexico added 
greatly to his renown. At a critical 
period, he and General Beale were in- 
strumental in rescuing General Kear- 
ny’s limited forces from a large army 
of Mexican soldiers. Those two cour- 
ageous volunteers braved the great 
danger of stealing through the picketed 
lines—three rows of mounted sentinels 
—carrying important information to 
Commodore Stockton’s army __ thirty 
miles away, thus doubtless preventing an 
impending massacre. 


For that and other acts of bravery, 
President Polk presented Kit Carson 
with the commission of Lieutenant of 
Rifles. Returning to his western home 





the happy warrior again resumed farm- 
ing operations, locating a fertile ranch 
at Ravado Creek, New Mexico. By and 
by large flocks were grazing in the 
rich valley, for he had become a pros- 
perous stock raiser. 

From that broad ranch Kit Carson, 
with a few Mexican herders, drove a 
band of sixty-five hundred sheep to Cal- 
ifornia, the distance of a thousand 
miles, enduring storms, interruptions 
from Indians, and various other diffi- 
culties, and sold them at high prices, 
such domestic animals being then quite 
scarce in the Golden State. Some months 
later he, with a single companion, suc- 
ceeded in driving fifty head of mules 
and horses to Ft. Laramie, some five 
hundred miles distant from his ranch. 


In 1853 Kit Carson was made In- 
dian Agent, a position he filled with 
credit until his death. He knew the 
nature of Indians. He could talk to 
them in their own language. During 
the Civil War he served with honorable 
distinction and was eventually made a 
brigadier-general. On May 23rd, 1868, 
while on duty at Fort Lynn, Colorado, 
brave Kit Carson passed away, his de- 
voted wife having died one month be- 
fore. General Carson and his beloved 
wife now sleep in the quaint cemetery 
at Taos, in which town they had lived 
so many happy years. 

Kit Carson did not boast. Neither did 
he seek renown. Uneducated, but brave, 
matter of fact and unaffected, he pos- 
sessed the patient courage of a true 
pioneer of early days.. General Carson 
was a man of singularly striking vir- 
tues for one who had lived such a rough 
sort of life; he never drank liquor, nor 
was ever known to use profane lan- 
guage. Of medium height and weight, 
with piercing, blue-gray eyes, tanned 
face, his abundance of sandy hair 
reached almost to his shoulders. The 
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famous mountain scout and _ Indian 
fighter, frontiersman and mountaineer, 
possessed an honesty of purpose, energy 
and fearlessness that has never been 
surpassed. 

Rigged out in a buckskin suit, the 
coat fringed with porcupine quills, a 
pair of rawhide leggings reaching to 
the knees; his feet clad in thick mocca- 
sins, and wearing a fox-skin cap with 
coon tails dangling from the lower 
edges, his never-failing rifle strapped 
to his back, and powder-horn swinging 
at one side; a heavy buckler round his 
waist supporting leather holsters for a 
pair of silver-mounted revolvers and a 
two-edged hunting knife, he resembled 
a Mexican in soldier regalia. Mounted 
on his favorite charger, “Apache,” dec- 
orated with fancy trappings, Kit Carson 
presented a true picture of the typical 
Indian warrior and mountain scout of 


the Old West. 
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The Geographic Environment of Man 


(Continued from Page 42) 


wealth has promoted the industrial and 
commercial life of those countries. 


The United States is the most fa- 
vored of all nations with respect to 
mineral wealth. Our enormous mineral 
wealth has led to a great industrial de- 
velopment, promoted the construction 
of railroads, built up a large lake com- 
merce and brought into existence many 
towns and cities. The iron ore in Min- 
nesota and Michigan is far from coal, 
but there is cheap transportation to the 
great iron and steel manufacturing cen- 
ters by way of the Great Lakes. In 
Pittsburgh, and other cities in the im- 

diate vicinity, the iron and_ steel 
rman is of the first importance. The 
iron ore in northern Alabama is situated 
close to coal and limestone. As a result 
of this, the iron and steel industry has 
assumed much importance in Birming- 
ham and Bessemer.” 


Since the close of the World War 
petroleum has become the most sought- 
for form of mineral wealth. Air navi- 
gation is dependent upon it, as is the 
present use of motor vehicles, and it 
has a large use in other forms of trans- 
portation. Gold has played a larger part 
in the shifting of populations than has 
any other form of mineral wealth. Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, South Africa, Australia 
and Canada furnish striking illustra- 
tions of this. 


Man and the Ocean 


“Along the margin of the sea count- 
less ships daily unload commodities and 
people brought from distant shores, only 
to be reloaded with freight and pas- 
sengers bound for other ports. The 
craving on the part of nations for 
frontage upon the sea is as great as that 
of individuals for frontage upon the 
streets of cities. Most of the great cities 
of the world are situated on or near the 
margin of the sea. An irregular coast 
line offers, as a rule, great advantages 
for the establishment of seaports, and 
consequently for the easy exchange of 
commodities, for the growth of industry 
and commerce, and for the spread of 
all that comes under the broad title of 
culture. A regular coastline is generally 
deficient in good harbors; hence an ex- 
tensive sea commerce can only be de- 
veloped at great cost.” 


The action of waves, currents and 
tides and the depth of harbors have 
great human significance. The tempera- 
ture of the ocean exerts an influence 
upon the temperature of adjacent lands, 


especially the areas toward which the 
winds blow. The climate of the coastal 
region from Alaska to Southern Cali- 
fornia is largely influenced by the ocean. 
Valuable food supplies, as well as some 
other commodities are obtained from 
the ocean. 


Man and the Forests 


“From the dim past, when our an- 
cestors were tree-dwellers, to the present 
day, forests have been intimately related 
to the welfare of man. The houses in 
which we live, the furniture which they 
contain, the vehicles and ships in which 
we travel, are made in part from forest 
trees. From the forests are derived cer- 
tain foods, as well as materials which 
enter into the manufacture of clothing. 
The papers, magazines and books that 
we read have, in many cases, been made 
from spruce or hemlock trees. From the 
forests is obtained much fuel, the mate- 
rial used in making cross-ties, telegraph 
and telephone poles, fence-posts, mine 
supports, boxes, barrels, farming tools 
and machinery, matches, pencils, spools 
and many other things in daily use. 
Forests are of inestimable value in regu- 
lating stream flow, thus conserving 
water supply and lessening floods. This 
has an application to irrigation, navi- 
gation, the development of power, the 
removal of soil, as well as loss of prop- 
erty and life. Trees add a charm to 
the home and the street; they beautify 
the landscape and they weave their in- 
fluence into the spiritual as well as the 
material life of man.” 


Climate, weather, topography, soil, 
streams, lakes, forests, mineral wealth, 
shore line and ocean—these constitute 
the physical environment of man. The 
science of geography deals with the 
origin and the evolution of this environ- 
ment, and with the relations between 
it and human life. It is therefore a 
subject of the deepest interest and the 
greatest importance. Its pursuit leads 
the student into every part of the world, 
and into countless activities of human 
life. Without a knowledge ‘of geography 
neither history nor the events of the 
day can be correctly interpreted. It 
makes possible a greater enjoyment of 
the forms and forces of nature than 
could be otherwise had. “Geography is 
a lens through which we may observe 
our world-neighbors and thus under- 
stand the conditions under which they 
live.” It is a factor of importance in 
promoting world peace and in bringing 
about the “brotherhood of man.” 
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Behind the Frosted Glass at Geneva 
(Continued from Page 58) 
catches stray notes of music floating on 

the breeze. 

During the day, between the com- 
mittee meetings, the delegates exercise 
by strolling about the quais talking over 
their problems or relaxing their minds 
by watching the workmen unload the 
amber-sailed gravel barges and photo- 
graphing the white swans that live in 
the colony of miniature stone houses 
beside Rousseau’s Isle. 


One for Posterity 


An Anthology Comprising What 
in the Opinion of Each of the 
145 Contributors is His 
Best Poem 


Among the contributors are Morris Abel Beer, 
Goldie Becker, Geo. Elliston, Whitelaw Saunders, 
Evelyn M. Watson, B. Y. Williams, Blanche Shoe- 
maker Wagstaff, Henry Harrison, Isobel Stone, 
Elkanah East Taylor, Ruth Peiter, Corinne Roose- 
velt Robinson, Hild Ott Russell, A. B. Shiffrin, 
Blanche Lo, Tallalch Ragedele, Jovell baie, Bane 

I , Tallu le, Jewell Miller, Rosa 
Zagoni Marioni and Cecilia Maloney. 





Daggers in a Star 
Practically Five Books of Verse in 
One by 
Jessie Weser Kitr - BevutanH May 


IsopeL STONE - ANN WINSLOW 
HILpecarp Orr Russet. 


Drawings by Hersert E. Fouts 
pe ek RS PAT Ut -€ $2.25 ] 
If I See Green 


By TALLuLAH RacsDALE 


Myself Limited 


By Henry Harrison 


Don Howard, lit. ed., in the Salt Lake T. legram 

“One of the best individual qulinetions of commen 
published in America in years.” * 

= Lustig, lit. ed., in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 


i 2 

“We can find no fault with ‘Myself Limited.’ 
His best poem is ‘The Old Sci. 9 vessiilention 
of Ses — ae of Peay map stenographer, 
ex y we lone. in poetical worth i 
his ‘Last Love Letter’.” aah ps 


Ellen M. Carroll in the Charleston (S. C.) Post: 
Originality _and vitality. The skill of his 
craftsmanship is undeniable. He sweeps from 
tender, musical lyrics into keenly cynical verse, 
of many and tenses. Power and beauty 
are both apparent in all of his work. His name 
and his achievements as a poet are widely known 
and appreciated.” 
> ae [ $1.50 ] 


Other Good Books of Poem 


DAWN STARS by Lucia Trent, $1.50; TOUCH 
AND GO by Ralph Cheyney, illustrated by Herbert 
E. Fouts, $1.50; THE GREENWICH VILLAGE 
BLUES by Clement Wood, $1.50; THE GRUB 
STREET BOOK OF VERSE, 1929 edited by Henry 
Harrison, with 31 illustrations by Charles Cull 
$3; BEHIND THE MASK by Rosa 
Marinoni, $1.50; SHADES OF BLUE by Isidora 
N illustrated by Herbert E. hogy $2; 


by Graphic Arts as one of the 50 
best illustrated books of the year), $2. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
19 Stuyvesant Street New York 
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Holidays 


(Continued from Page 47) 


the graciousness and tact for which she 
was famous. 

Later we adjourned to a marvelous 
music room where she gave some of her 
own compositions, mostly Roumanian 
folk-songs, to the accompaniment of a 
violin and cello. When the music was 
over every one rose, and good-byes and 
good wishes were exchanged. The next 
day the Queen sent us signed photo- 
graphs of herself; and on the one di- 
rected to me was written: “In fairy- 
land. Elizabeth.” 

Today, on my wall, her picture 
brings back vividly the remembrance of 
that afternoon in Sinaia, when the pur- 
ple, twilight shadows crept into the gray 
castle, and fell upon Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania; as shadows ever seem to have 
fallen upon her life. The shadow, in her 
youth, of the death of her only child; 
and in her age, the shadow of divided 
loyalties. For, though a princess of Ger- 
man blood, she stood with her adopted 
country in the Allied fight against her 
native land. 

A sad Queen, a tragic one; yet one 
whose music, whose poetry and whose 
compelling personality brought untold 
happiness to others, the world over. 

California, too, calls for a place. in 
“Holidays”—a large place; California, 
where every season lures, where beauty 
beckons on every hand, and where even 
the most common-place events take on 
a subtle charm from the glamour of our 
own blue skies. For California’s heritage 
is one of fiestas, from Mexico, her 
mother, and from her grand-mother, 
Spain. 


And so, insistently, a picture of a 
municipal, open-air Christmas in Berke- 
ley, crowds upon the canvas. A day 
when mellow sunshine fell upon green 
hills, and on gardens of blooming flow- 
ers; when the Campanile of our great 
University rose against undimmed azure, 
slender and lovely as a minaret on the 
Golden Horn; when a giant tree from 
the snow-capped Sierras glistened with 
myriad lights beside a sparkling sea. 
When a gift-filled sled, accompanied by 
Santa Claus and Frau Santa Claus, 
wound its way through cheering thou- 
sands toward that symbol of peace and 
good-will. A sled that had once carried 
its burdens over silent Arctic wastes in 
the All-Alaska Sweepstakes; and the 
sled was drawn by Baldy of Nome, a 
historic figure in Alaska, and a beloved 
one in California. 

A veteran sled-dog of the North, he 
had been retired and pensioned to spend 
his later days in a gentler land. He had 
sent 28 sons and grand-sons to fight in 
the world war, with the Blue Devils of 
the Alps; to be decorated with their 
Brothers of the Trail, for valiant ser- 
vice, with the Cross of War of France. 

As befitted the winner of famous races 
and the sire of dog-heroes, Baldy car- 
ried himself with gracious dignity. His 
eyes were dim, and his muzzle gray with 
the passing of the years; but the feet 
that once sped over countless miles of 
danger and desolation were still unfal- 
tering as, in his last public appearance, 
he carried Holiday cheer to eager, happy 
children. A proud and tender memory 
indeed ! 

Yes, Home Holidays are best; espe- 
cially if Home be California. 


SUNSET 
By EpirH ELpEn RoBiINson 
. UNSET, your rhapsodies in countless songs 
And pictures, rare, have oft been told—who longs 
To cast them in a more exquisite mold 
Than I? But mortal tongues are tools, most cold, 
To shape the settings I would give to you— 
To view you, when at even-tide, the blue 
Beneath your touch becomes a couch no King 
Might look upon, without desire to f'ing 
His length upon and sink in utter joy 
Into its down, entranced by coverlet 
No hands might fashion, so—is yet 
To know, that He Who rules above, below, 
Is Master of the handicraft. To woo 
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Camille’s Tavern | 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 


PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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His art is vain. There is no duplicate! 

Sunset, unsung by me, intrinsic rate 

Is yours. My prayer that when I go the view 

That greets my closing eyes may be of you. 

Ah, then, I may fall into restful sleep 

And know that He has not forgott’n though deep 
I may be laid, beneath the black, black silt. 
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| | RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
! permanent relief to many sufferers 
1 everywhere in as short a time as 20 


days. 
IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 


kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 
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Exposition of Sculpture 


(Continued from Page 50) 


plays a prominent part in this modern 
display. The cold white of marble does 
not harmonize with the warm colors of 
the present home and stands out as a 
thing of the past. Sculptural color is 
new and a few years ago a colored statue 
would have been regarded as absurd. 
Even unrelieved bronze is now made 
more attractive and rich by the use of 
an harmonious patina. Realistically col- 
ored sculptures have added a note of 
successful originality. 

The outstanding characteristics of the 
American sculptor are realism combined 
with spirituality. The American mod- 
els human beings as they are, not only 
what one sees on the outside but indi- 
viduals endowed with spiritual qualities. 
This is exemplified by the statue of the 
seated Lincoln, the original of which is 
in the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, done by Daniel Chester French. 
The whole arrangement is natural and 
represents Lincoln as he would look sit- 
ting and thinking. The art is portrayed 
in the interpretation of spiritual poise 
and balance. The clothes are not only 
reproduced in a realistic way but the 
posture and facial expression show the 
great spiritual dignity of Lincoln him- 
self. The work is a great masterpiece of 
the spiritual quality developed in marble 
and is overwhelmingly impressive. 

Mr. French has grown along with 
American art and has perpetuated by 
the creation of this great ideal figure a 
memorial to his own achievement. Mr. 
French is the dean of American sculp- 
tors and the honorary president of the 
National Sculpture Society. All of gal- 
lery fifteen was devoted to his work and 
many of his famous sculptures were re- 
produced. 

Adolph A. Weinman, the president 
of the National Sculpture Society, had 
many splendid examples of his skill and 
art in the different galleries, among 
them, reproductions of two of the most 


. beautiful pieces which were-at the Pan- 


Pacific Exposition: “Descending Night” 
and “Rising Sun.”” Mr. Weinman was 
born in Germany and came to America 
at the age of ten years. He designed our 
dime, quarter and half dollar and the 
Victory button. 

James Fraser, whom we know as the 
sculptor of “The End of the Trail,” 
also at the fair of 1915, is an authority 
on the modeling of the Indian, and his 
symbolic intrepretations in his memorials 
to the vanishing race has made him 
known to the entire world. He designed 
our “Buffalo Nickel,” with the buffalo 
on one side and the Indian on the other; 





and the “Victory Medal,” which was 
given to almost five million veterans 
and others who served in the late war. 
The nickel is the only modern coin with- 


out the words “In God We Trust.” 


Another well known sculptor of the 
Indian is Hermon MacNeil, who did 
one of the greatest statues of American 
art, “The Sun Vow.” It represents a 
Sioux youth who is taking the oath of 
allegiance to his tribe and the statue pic- 
tures him before the assembled braves 
shooting an arrow directly into the rays 
of the sun. The arrow is carefully 
watched, for if it goes out of sight, the 
youth is recognized as being of special 
promise. The expression of the youth 
and braves is very realistic and repre- 
sents the spirit behind the silent stone. 
We remember Mr. MacNeil for his 
“Column of Progress” surmounted by 
the “Adventurous Bowman,” which 
stood on the Marina at the Pan-Pacific 
Fair. 


M. Earl Cummings is an instructor 
of modeling at the University of Cali- 
fornia and occupies the important posi- 
tion as chairman of permanent works of 
art at the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. Among his other exhibits of 
sculptures were many portrait busts of 
prominent men. Mr. Cummings did the 
sculpture of the Pool of Enchantment 
in front of the museum in Golden Gate 
Park and the sculptural decorations in 
the Doe Library and on Sather Gate at 
Berkeley, and on the St. Francis Hotel. 


Some of the younger sculptors brought 
over from the schools of Rome decided 
archaic tendencies and Paul Manship is 
the leading exponent of the old type. 
He goes to the early Greeks, Romans 
and Egyptians for his beauty of design 
and line. His “Diana” and “Actaeon”’ 
are superb and the ancient myth is en- 
acted with accuracy. In them he has 
followed the Greek ideals, with the 
heavier bodies and less delicate model- 
ing and the conventionalized hair and 
drapery. 

Cyrus E. Dallin, who did the “Appeal 
to the Great Spirit,” has used the same 
Indian and horse in many statues. His 
Indian poses are especially interesting 
and the temperament of the horse in 
each case seems to correspond with that 
of the rider. His “Prayer for the Return 
of the Buffalo,” illustrates the feelings 
of the Indian from the “time of the 
settlement of the white man of the pres- 
ent time when the red race and the buf- 
falo are almost-extinct. The Indian sits 
on the horse with outstretched arms and 
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upturned face appealing to the Great 
Spirit to save the vanishing herds. 

Robert Aitken of San Francisco is a 
sculptor of marked achievement and has 
many original and excellently done pro- 
ductions. Two symbolic reliefs, “Missis- 
sippi River” and ‘Missouri River,” 
have been given deep thought, and many 
memorials are excellently done. 

These are just a few of the many dis- 
distinguished sculptors of the present 
day who have set a great stride and a 
great standard for American art. 

The women sculptors of America 
seem to excel in garden figures and in 
animal subjects, and they show an in- 
dividuality of ideas which is most inter- 
esting. Skill in modeling, elegance in 
arrangement and a generally sensitive 
taste is found dispersed through their 
work. One of the most distinguished 
sculptors is Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
wife of Archer Huntington, donor of 
this exhibit. Her greatest fame rests 
upon the equestrian statue “Joan of 
Arc.” It is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of statuary anywhere and is an 
authentic portrayal of the Maid of Or- 
leans. Before commencing the modeling, 
Mrs. Huntington devoted months to the 
study of Joan’s life, reading every bio- 
graphy she could find and evamining 
every statue erected in her honor. All 
detail of the armor was supplied from 
drawings and paintings and from fig- 
ures in stone and bronze. The data were 
given by the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. The statue represents Joan 
of Arc on horseback just before her 
first battle. In one hand she holds aloft 
an ancient sword and the figure seated 
on the huge horse radiates an atmosphere 
of spiritual mettle as she urges her fol- 
lowers on to victory and glory. It is an 
epic in bronze. 

El Cid, on the grounds opposite the 
statue of Joan of Arc, was the largest 
statue in the exhibit, also by Mrs. Hunt- 
ington. It represents a Christian cham- 
pion of the eleventh century, in the 
wars of the Moors with Spain, seated 
on a large horse of many trappings. To 
become acquainted with the horse Mrs. 
Huntington spent years on a farm 
where she raised and trained them her- 
self. Her statues of other animals were 
scattered through this exhibit. Her work 
bears the mark of genius and under- 
standing. She is considered the foremost 
sculptor of animals. 

Edith Barrette Parsons, who achieved 
fame at the Pan-Pacific Fair by her 
“Duck Baby,’ has many gay little foun- 
tain figures. Mer art seems to be perme- 
ated with the joy she expresses in her 
laughing nude babies holding a frog, a 
goose or a fish in a chubby hand. 


Janet Scudder is also a sculptor of 





fountains and some of her most beauti- 
ful things have been done in miniature 
for table use. She was the first Ameri- 
can woman to have her work purchased 
for the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 

The veiled figures of Alice Morgan 
Wright are problematical and create 
quite a little speculation. She suggests 
only form and beauty, leaving all detail 
to be supplied by the imagination. Miss 
Vichen Von Post Totten was the only 
exhibitor of sculptured porcelain. Her 
delicate little figures are like Dresden 
dolls and the coloring used is exquisite. 
The porcelain is first modeled and then 
sculptured in porcelain clay. 

Women have solved with success the 
problems of the sculptor and they have 
received many important sculptura. com- 
missions. Almost all of the sculptors had 
several pieces in this exposition, making 
it easier to study the individual work. 
The sculptors art was exquisitely port- 
rayed in a diversity of forms, symbolic, 
monumental, garden and ornamental de- 
signs, and portrait busts, each interpre- 
tating an idea with a deep study in ar- 
rangement and_ spiritual poise and 
balance. 
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New FREE Book Tells 
How You May Do It 


The Rosicrucians know 
how! For ages they have 
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knowledge and a superior 
power over all obstacles 
in life. 

Let them help you solve 
your problems. Their 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation — 





Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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